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VIRTUES IN WOMEN 

This book consists of a series of stories illustrating the exercise of cour¬ 
age and other virtues by remarkable women. It is addressed to Flavia 
Clea, daughter of Memmia Eurydice (who just might be the bride 
addressed in xv); Clea was a Delphic priestess, and is also the addres¬ 
see of Plutarch’s Isis and Osiris (23). The occasion is the death of 
Leontis, who must be a lady of unusual achievements; and the book is a 
kind of consolation. A Leontis is known from inscriptions of the period, 
but it is often difficult to identify individuals known in this way with 
persons mentioned in the literary texts, and it is best to admit our ignor¬ 
ance of the circumstances that occasioned this collection. In any case, it 
gives good proof of Plutarch’s narrative skill, so well displayed in the 
Lives; and it may serve as a specimen of a genre not otherwise repre¬ 
sented in this selection, namely the collection of separate stories or dis¬ 
cussions (cf. 18,46, 59, 67), a familiar feature of late Greek literature. 

There are twenty-seven stories, about half of which relate to events 
outside the Greek world. Plutarch deliberately omits well-known, cen¬ 
tral themes of Greek history. The stories are divided into ‘public’ and 
‘private’ actions, jthe former stressing women’s power of collective ac¬ 
tion, especially in war, the latter their individual endurance, chastity, 
intelligence, or cunning. It is difficult to see many associative links, 
though there is clearly some artistry in the arrangement, and a great 
deal of artistry in the actual narratives. Some stories are also found in 
the Stratagems of Polyaenus, who clearly used Plutarch. Plutarch him¬ 
self may have known earlier similar collections; but there can be little 
doubt that most of the material comes from his own reading. 

For a detailed commentary, see P. A. Stadter, Plutarch's Historical 
Methods , (Harvard UP, 1965). 

242 On women’s virtue, my dear Clea, my view is quite different 
from Thucydides’. 1 He declares that the best woman is the one 
who is least talked about abroad, for praise or for blame; and he 
believes that a good woman’s name, like her body, should be 
kept under lock and key, and not allowed out. In my eyes, Gor- 
gias does better, 2 when he advises that a woman’s reputation 
should be more widely known than her beauty. Best of all, 
though, to my mind, is the Roman custom* of granting appro- 
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priate public praise after death to women as well as to men. And 
so, when our good Leontis died, you and I had much talk, talk 
rich in philosophical consolation; and now, in accordance with 
your wish, I have written up for you what was left over from our 
discussion, making the point that virtue is the same in man and 
in woman. The historical facts in all this are intended to demon¬ 
strate the point, they are not compiled for entertainment. But if 
the quality of an example adds pleasure to its lesson, the discus¬ 
sion does not shun charms that may contribute to the proof, nor 
does it feel any embarrassment in 

joining Graces with Muses, 

fairest of teams, 

as Euripides says, 1 thereby anchoring credibility to the mind’s 
love of beauty. 

After all, had we been arguing that painting was the same, 
whether by men or by women, by producing pictures by women 
comparable to those left by Apelles, Zeuxis, or Nicomachus, no 
one could have found fault with us, surely, on the ground that 
we were aiming at charm and pleasure rather than at reasoned 
persuasion. Again, if, in endeavouring to prove poetry and 
prophecy no different in men and in women, we set Sappho’s 
lyrics against Anacreon’s, or the Sibyl’s prophecies against 
those of Bacis, is there any real ground for criticizing the argu¬ 
ment, because it brings the hearer to conviction in a happy and 
agreeable frame of mind? Surely not. And indeed, there is no 
way of understanding the similarities and differences between 
virtue in women and virtue in men, other than by comparing life 
with life, action with action, as works of a great craft,* and 
studying them to see if Semiramis’ ambition has the same 
character and pattern as Sesostris’, if Tanaquil’s intelligence is 
the same as that of King Servius, Porcia’s spirit the same as 
Brutus’, or Timoclea’s the same as Pelopidas’, in their most sig¬ 
nificant common qualities and effects. Virtues do, of course, ac¬ 
quire differences—peculiar colours, as it were—because of the 
nature of the persons, and are assimilated to their underlying 
habits, physical temperaments, diet, and way of life. Achilles 
was brave in a different way from Ajax. Odysseus’ wisdom was 
not like Nestor’s. Cato and Agesilaus were not just in the same 
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way. Irene did not show her love* for her husband in the way 
Alcestis did. Cornelia was not ambitious in the same way as 
Olympias. But let us not, on this account, construct many differ¬ 
ent courages and wisdoms and justices. We have only to ensure 
that individual dissimilarities do not disqualify any instance of 
virtue from its rightful recognition. 

I propose to omit stories which are famous, and of which I 
conceive you already have information and knowledge from 
your reading. The only exceptions will be if any significant 
details have escaped the earlier reporters of these commonly 
treated and widely publicized incidents. 

Women have done many notable deeds, both collectively and 
as individuals. A few of their collective achievements make the 
best beginning. 

[1] The Trojan Women 

Of those who fled from Troy after its capture, the largest party 
encountered storms; inexperienced in sailing and ignorant of the 
sea, they were carried away to Italy, and found shelter in the 
anchorage and harbour of the Tiber, where they managed to find 
refuge. The men wandered around the country, lacking guides; 
the women were struck by the thought that, for people of sense, 
any settlement on land was preferable to any possible wander¬ 
ing and voyaging. People who had lost their country (they rea¬ 
soned) must create one for themselves. They therefore joined 
forces and burnt the ships, a lady called Rhome* (it is said) 
being the prime mover. This done, they went to meet their men¬ 
folk, who were hastening to the sea to their rescue. Fearful of 
the men’s anger, they embraced and kissed their husbands or 
relatives, and by this display of affection succeeded in softening 
their hearts. (This is why Roman women still preserve the cus¬ 
tom of greeting their relatives with a kiss.) The Trojans evident¬ 
ly grasped the necessities of the situation, and, finding the 
natives friendly and welcoming, were content with what their 
women had done and settled there alongside the Latini. 

[2] The Phocian Women 

The story of the Phocian women has found no famous historian. 
Yet it is as notable as any instance of virtue in women, and it is 
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attested by the great ceremonies which the Phocians perform to 
this day at Hyampolis, and by ancient decrees. Details of these 
events are given in my ‘Life of Daiphantus’. The incident invol¬ 
ving the women is as follows. 

There was war without truce between the Thessalians and the 
Phocians. The latter had killed all the Thessalian governors and 
rulers in the Phocian towns on a single day. The Thessalians 
then put out the eyes of 150 Phocian hostages, and invaded the 
country by way of Locris with all their forces, determined to 
spare no adult male and to enslave the women and children. 
Daiphantus, son of Bathyllus, with his two colleagues, per¬ 
suaded the Phocians to sally forth and do battle with the Thess¬ 
alians, first assembling the women and children from the whole 
of Phocis in one place. They were to construct a barricade of 
piled timber around them, and leave a guard with orders, should 
news of defeat reach them, to set the timber alight and bum the 
people inside. This proposal was generally agreed by a vote; but 
one speaker stood up and urged that it was proper that the 
women also should consent; if they did not, the plan should be 
abandoned and no compulsion applied. Word of this debate 
reached the women, and they held a meeting of their own and 
voted for the same proposition. They also awarded a garland of 
honour to Daiphantus, for making the best plan for Phocis. The 
children also (so it is said) held a meeting and passed the same 
motion. This done, the Phocians fought the Thessalians at Cleo- 
nae by Hyampolis, and won the day. The Greeks called this 
decree ‘The Phocians’ Despair’; but to this day they celebrate 
the Elaphebolia* at Hyampolis in honour of Artemis as the 
greatest of all festivals, to commemorate this victory. 

[3] The Chian Women 

The Chians colonized Leuconia as a result of the following inci¬ 
dent. A Chian notable was getting married, but as the bride was 
being taken home in a carriage. King Hippoclus, who was a 
friend of the bridegroom and was present among the guests, 
jumped on to the carriage, amid much drunken laughter, not in¬ 
tending any violence, but in fun, and in the ordinary way of 
such occasions. The bridegroom’s friends nevertheless killed 
him. Indications of divine anger* against the Chians ensued; 
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and the god ordered them to put the murderers of Hippoclus to 
death. They said they had all killed Hippoclus; whereupon 
the god ordered them all to leave the city, since they all shared 
the pollution. Accordingly, they despatched those responsible 
for the murder or in any way consenting to it—a large and in¬ 
fluential group—as colonists to Leuconia, which they had 
formerly occupied with Erythraean help, after taking it from the 
Coronaeans. Later, however, there was a war between them and 
the Erythraeans, who were at that time the most powerful people 
in Ionia. Unable to withstand the Erythraean attack on Leuconia, 
the Chians agreed to abandon the place under a truce, each taking 
out nothing but a cloak and a himation. The women, however, 
denounced them as cowards for thus proposing to pass through 
the enemy lines stripped of their arms. The men replied that they 
were bound by their oath; whereupon the women told them not to 
leave their weapons behind, but to tell the enemy that, to a man 
of spirit, his spear is his ‘cloak’ and his shield is his ‘himation.’ 
The men did as they were told, spoke out boldly to the Ery¬ 
thraeans, and displayed their weapons. The Erythraeans were ter¬ 
rified at this show of daring; no one came forward or barred the 
way, they were happy to be rid of them. So the Chians were 
saved because their women taught them to be brave. 

The women of Chios performed an equally notable deed of 
valour in a much later age, when Philip, son of Demetrius, was 
besieging the city.* He had issued a brutal and arrogant procla¬ 
mation, urging the slaves to defect to him, with the promise of 
being granted freedom and marrying their mistresses. He pro¬ 
posed, in fact, to settle them down with their masters’ wives. 
The women’s anger was fierce and terrible. Joining forces with 
the slaves—who were equally indignant and went along with 
them—they proceeded to mount the walls, carrying supplies of 
stones and missiles, and encouraging and scolding the fighting 
men, until their defence and the hail of the missiles finally 
drove Philip away. Not a single slave defected. 

[4] The Argive Women 

Of actions performed by women collectively, none is more 
famous than the struggle of Argos against Cleomenes, in which 
the poetess Telesilla was the leading spirit. She came (we are 
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told) from a distinguished family. Being of a sickly disposition, 
she was sent to the oracle to ask advice about her health. She 
was instructed to ‘serve the Muses’. She accepted the god’s 
advice, and devoted herself to the study of song and melody. 
Soon she was cured of her illness, and the women came to 
admire her greatly for her poetry. 

Now when King Cleomenes of Sparta, having killed many 
Argives in battle*—though not 7,777, as some tell the tale—ad¬ 
vanced against the city, the young women were possessed by a 
supernatural daring and impulse to defend their country against 
the enemy. Telesilla was their leader. They took up arms, stood 
on the battlements, and manned the whole circuit of the walls. 
The enemy were amazed. Cleomenes was repulsed with great 
loss, while the other king, Demaratus (according to Socrates) 
penetrated into the town and occupied the Pamphyliacum,* 
before being expelled. So the city survived. The women who 
fell in the battle were buried on the Argive Road, while the sur¬ 
vivors were allowed to commemorate their exploits by erecting 
a statue of Enyalius. Some say the battle was fought on the 
seventh of the month now called Fourth, but in ancient times 
called Hermaeus by the Argives. Others say it was at the new 
moon, the day on which they still celebrate the Hybristica, when 
women are dressed in men’s tunics and men in women’s dresses 
and veils. To correct the loss of population, they united the 
women not with the slaves, as Herodotus says, 1 but with the best 
of the people living around ( perioeci ), whom they made 
citizens. The women, however, seemed to despise and neglect 
these husbands in bed, because they thought them below them¬ 
selves. Hence the law which orders married women to wear 
beards when they go to bed with their husbands. 

[5] The Persian Women 

Cyrus, after inducing the Persians to rebel against King Astya- 
ges and the Medes, was defeated in battle. The Persians fled 
into the city,* with the enemy almost entering at their heels; but 
outside the city the women met them, lifting their skirts to 
expose themselves. ‘Where are you running,’ they cried, ‘you 
great cowards! You can’t take refuge here, where you came 
from!’ Shamed by the sight and by the words, the Persian men 
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reproached themselves, turned back, engaged the enemy anew, 
and routed him. From this event came a law, enacted by Cyrus, 
that every woman should receive a piece of gold every time the 
king entered the city. Ochus,* who was (apart from his other 
failings) the most miserly of the Persian kings, is said always to 
have skirted round the city and never entered it, thereby depriv¬ 
ing the women of their present. Alexander, on the other hand, 
entered the city twice, and gave a double gift to women who 
were pregnant. 

[6] The Celtic Women 

Before they crossed the Alps and settled in the area of Italy they 
now occupy,* the Celts suffered from terrible, unending dis¬ 
sensions which broke out into civil war. The women, however, 
stood between the opposing weapons, seized them, and arbit¬ 
rated between the rival causes so faultlessly and decisively that 
a marvellous harmony came to reign universally among their 
households and their cities. From that day forth, the Celts con¬ 
tinued to take counsel with their women on matters of peace and 
war, and relied on their arbitration to settle disputes with their 
allies. In their treaty with Hannibal,* for example, they included 
the provision that if the Celts brought a complaint against the 
Carthaginians, the Carthaginian governors and commanders in 
Spain should be judges of it; but if the Carthaginians had com¬ 
plaints against the Celts, these should be submitted to the Celtic 
women. 

[7] The Melian Women 

The Melians, needing an extension of territory, appointed a 
young and handsome man named Nymphaeus to lead the col¬ 
ony. The god ordered them to set sail and settle ‘wheresoever 
they lost their conveyors’. They struck the coast of Caria and 
disembarked, and the ships were destroyed in a storm. The 
Carian inhabitants of Cryassus, either out of pity for their plight 
or for fear of their daring, invited them to settle among them, 
and gave them a part of their territory. Later, however, when 
they saw how greatly the Melian settlement developed in a short 
time, they conspired to destroy them. A great feast and festival 
was to be the occasion. Now there was a Carian girl called 
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Caphene, who was in love with Nymphaeus, unknown to the 
others. She could not bear to see Nymphaeus killed as a conse¬ 
quence of this plan, and she revealed her countrymen’s inten¬ 
tion to him. So when the Cryassians arrived with the invitation, 
Nymphaeus replied that it was not the Greek custom to go to 
dinner without ladies. The Carians thereupon invited them to 
bring theirs with them. Nymphaeus then explained the situation 
to the Melians, and instructed the men to go unarmed, wearing 
the himation, and the women to carry swords in the folds of 
their dress and each sit next to her husband. In the course of the 
dinner, the Carians were given the agreed signal. The Greeks 
saw that the moment had come; the women opened their 
dresses, the men grabbed the swords, attacked the barbarians, 
and killed them all. They then took possession of the territory, 
demolished the existing city, and founded another, which 
they called New Cryassus. Caphene married Nymphaeus, and 
received all the honour and gratitude due to her services. We 
should admire both the silence of the women, and their courage, 
and the fact that not one among so many betrayed the cause 
through cowardice, even involuntarily. 

[8] The Tyrrhenian Women 

The Tyrrhenians who occupied Lemnos and Imbros and kid¬ 
napped the Athenian women from Brauron, had children by 
them, whom the Athenians expelled from the islands as ‘semi- 
barbarians’. These made a landfall at Taenarum and proved use¬ 
ful to the Spartans in the helot war. For this, they obtained 
citizenship and rights of marriage, but were not deemed worthy 
of holding office or being in the Council. They incurred the sus¬ 
picion of meeting together for revolutionary purposes, and of 
intending to subvert the established regime. The Lacedaemo¬ 
nians therefore arrested them and held them in prison under 
strict guard, while seeking to convict them on clear and certain 
evidence. The wives of the prisoners, however, went to the 
prison, and, by dint of much begging and pleading, were 
allowed in by the guards, so far as to greet and speak to their 
husbands. Once inside, they told their husbands to exchange 
clothes with them quickly, leave them their own clothes, and 
themselves put on the women’s things, cover their faces, and 
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just walk out. This done, the women waited, prepared for any 
danger; and the guards fell for the trick, and let the men through 
in the belief that they were women. The men then occupied 
Taygetus, and roused the helots to rebellion and welcomed them 
into their own ranks. This terrified the Spartans, who sent emis¬ 
saries and came to terms. The men were to take their wives 
back, accept money and ships, and depart: if they found land 
and a city elsewhere, they were to be regarded as colonists and 
kin of the Lacedaemonians. The Pelasgians followed up this 
proposal. They chose three Spartans—Pollis, Delphus, and Cra- 
taidas—as their leaders. Some of them settled in Melos, but the 
majority, under Pollis, set sail for Crete, to test the truth of an 
oracle; for it had been prophesied that they were to cease from 
their wanderings and found a city ‘when they lost the goddess 
and the anchor’. Landing on what is called the Chersonese of 
Crete, they were troubled at night by panic noises; in their ter¬ 
ror, they leapt back on board ship, in no order, leaving behind 
on land a statue of Artemis, an ancestral possession which they 
had taken from Brauron to Lemnos, and thence carried every¬ 
where with them. The panic subsiding, they searched for it on 
the voyage, and Pollis noticed at the same time that the fluke 
was missing from the anchor; it had presumably been tom away, 
unnoticed, when the anchor was dragged over underwater rocks. 
He therefore pronounced the oracle fulfilled, and gave the signal 
to put back to land. He occupied the area and, after defeating the 
opposing forces in several battles, he founded Lyctus, and 
brought other cities under his control. And this is why these 
peoples believe that they are related to the Athenians on their 
mothers’ side, while being also colonists of Sparta. 

[9] The Women of Lycia* 

What is said to have happened in Lycia seems fabulous, but 
there is a tradition which lends it support. 

Amisodarus, so the story goes, whom the Lycians call Isaras, 
came from the Lycian colony at Zelea with pirate-ships com¬ 
manded by a warlike, but savage and brutal, chief called Chi- 
marrhus. His ship bore a lion as a figurehead on its prow, and a 
snake at the stem. He did great damage to the Lycians; it be¬ 
came impossible to sail the sea or be safe in the coastal cities. 
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Bellerophon chased this pirate away on Pegasus, and killed him, 
and also drove out the Amazons; but he did not receive his 
reward for these services. Indeed, Iobates was extremely unfair 
to him, and Bellerophon therefore waded into- the sea and 
prayed to Poseidon to make Iobates’ land barren and fruitless. 
Having called down this curse, he was walking away, when a 
wave rose and inundated the land. It was a grim sight: the 
towering sea followed Bellerophon inland and covered the 
plain. The men begged him to stop it, but they begged in vain; 
only when the women went to meet him with their skirts pulled 
up did he turn back in embarrassment; and the wave, they say, 
turned back with him. 

Some writers, anxious to minimize the fabulous features of 
this story, deny that Bellerophon induced the flood by his curse. 
They say that the richest part of the plain lies below sea level, 
and Bellerophon broke through a dyke parallel to the shore 
which kept the sea out. Then, when the sea rushed in and 
flooded the plain, the men’s prayers did not avail with him, but 
the women, gathering round him, moved him to shame and put 
an end to his anger. 

Others again say that the so-called Chimaera was a mountain 
facing the sun, producing fierce, reflected heat in summer, the 
diffusion of which over the plain caused the crops to dry up. 
Bellerophon then, realizing what was happening, cut through 
the smoothest part of the cliff, which gave off the reflected heat 
most of all. He got no thanks for this, and in his anger attacked 
the Lycians, only to be begged off by the women. 

The explanation given by Nymphis in Book IV of his work on 
Heraclea is the least fabulous. He says that Bellerophon killed a 
wild boar which had ravaged flocks and crops in the territory of 
Xanthus. Again, he got no reward; so he called upon Poseidon 
to curse the Xanthians, and the entire plain exuded salt, and was 
totally ruined, the soil becoming bitter. Finally, however, out of 
respect for the women, he appealed to Poseidon to give up his 
anger. This is how the Xanthians came to adopt the practice of 
taking their names from their mothers, not from their fathers. 

[10] The Women of Salmantica 

Hannibal, son of Barca, before leading his army against the 
Romans, attacked the great Iberian city of Salmantica. At first. 
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the besieged were terrified and agreed to do his bidding, hand¬ 
ing over 300 talents of silver and 300 hostages. When he raised 
the siege, however, they changed their minds and fulfilled 
none of their agreements. Hannibal returned and ordered his 
soldiers to attack the city, with permission to sack and plunder. 
In dismay, the barbarians came to terms. The free men were to 
march out with one garment each, leaving behind arms, 
property, slaves, and the whole city. The women conceived the 
idea that the enemy would search each man as he went out, but 
not lay hands on women. They therefore took swords and hid 
them on their persons, and joined the men as refugees. When all 
had gone out, Hannibal held them in a suburb under the guard of 
a unit of Masaesylians. The rest of the army made an undisci¬ 
plined rush into the city and sacked it. The Masaesylians could 
249 not bear to watch as all the booty was taken out, and, instead of 
attending to their guard-duties, they became angry and began to 
leave their post, in order to share in the good things. This was 
the moment when the women called out to the men and passed 
the swords over to them—though some women actually attack¬ 
ed the guards on their own, and one seized a spear from the in¬ 
terpreter Banon and struck him with it; however, he was 
wearing a breastplate. The men either struck down or routed the 
rest of the guards, and joined the women to make a mass break¬ 
out. When Hannibal heard, he gave chase. Those he caught, he 
put to death; but others reached the mountains, and found safety 
for the time being, though they later sent their submission and 
were brought back to the city by him, pardoned, and treated 
with humanity. 

[11] The Milesian Women 

A strange and dreadful disorder once afflicted the young girls of 
Miletus. The cause was unknown; the best conjecture was that 
the air had acquired some toxic and manic quality, and thus pro¬ 
duced some mental change and derangement in the girls. They 
were all suddenly seized by a desire for death and an insane 
impulse to hang themselves. Many did so unobserved; pleas and 
tears of parents, encouraging words of friends, all had no effect. 
They outwitted every trick and device of their guardians in 
order to make away with themselves. The problem seemed 
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supernatural, and beyond human aid, until a proposition was 
made, on the motion of an intelligent man, that girls who 
hanged themselves should be carried naked through the market¬ 
place to their burial. The passing of this proposal not only 
checked, but finally put an end to the girls’ desire for death. 
There is indeed powerful evidence of natural goodness and vir¬ 
tue in this anxiety to avoid disgrace, and in the fact that these 
women, who had no fear of the most frightening things, death 
and pain, were nevertheless incapable of enduring the thought 
of disgrace, or standing up to the shame which was to come to 
them after death. 

[12] The Cian Women 

It used to be the custom of the maidens of Cius to go together to 
the public temples, and to pass their days together. Their suitors 
would watch them playing and dancing. In the evening, they 
would go, in turn, to one another’s houses, and wait on one an¬ 
other’s parents and brothers, even washing their feet. Several 
suitors often fell in love with the same girl, but their love was so 
disciplined and controlled that, as soon as she was betrothed to 
one of them, the rest stopped courting her. The good discipline 
of these women is summed up in the fact that no case of adul¬ 
tery or seduction before betrothal has been recorded in Cius for 
700 years. 

[13] The Women of Phocis 

When the Phocian tyrants were in occupation of Delphi, and the 
Thebans were waging the so-called Sacred War* against them, 
the women votaries of Dionysus, the Thyiades* as they are 
called, arrived unobserved at night in Amphissa, at the end of 
their frenzied wanderings. Exhausted, and still not returned to 
their senses, they threw themselves down here and there in the 
agora, and fell asleep. The women of Amphissa, afraid that the 
Thyiades might be roughly handled, because Amphissa was an 
ally of Phocis and there were many of the tyrants’ soldiers in the 
town, all ran out into the agora and stood in a circle around the 
sleeping women, not speaking, and not approaching them close¬ 
ly. When the Thyiades at last got up, the Amphissian women 
individually took care of them, fed them, and finally, having 
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secured their husbands’ consent, escorted them safely to the 
frontier. 

[14] Valeria and Cloelia* 

Tarquin the Proud, the seventh king of Rome starting from 
Romulus, lost his throne through his own arrogance and the vir¬ 
tue of Lucretia, a lady married to a man of distinction related to 
the royal family. Lucretia was raped by one of Tarquin’s sons, 
whom she had received as a guest; and, after telling her friends 
and relations what had happened, she killed herself on the spot. 
Expelled from his kingdom, Tarquin then fought many wars, 
endeavouring to recover his power, and finally induced the 
Etruscan ruler Porsena to advance on Rome with a large force. 
At Rome, a famine coincided with the war; and the Romans, 
hearing that Porsena was a good and just man as well as a brave 
soldier, sought to have him as a judge in their dispute with 
Tarquin. But Tarquin was obstinate. Porsena, he said, would not 
be a fair judge unless he remained a firm ally. So Porsena aban¬ 
doned him, and made arrangements to depart as a friend of the 
Romans, merely recovering prisoners and such territory as the 
Romans had taken from the Etruscans. Ten boys and ten girls 
(including Valeria, the daughter of the consul Publicola) were 
surrendered to him as hostages, and he immediately ceased his 
warlike preparations, though the agreement was not concluded. 

The girls went down to the river, on the plea of going to wash, 
some way away from the camp. On the suggestion of one of 
them, named Cloelia, they tied their dresses around their heads, 
risked swimming against the fast current and the deep eddies, 
and with great effort and difficulty, by hanging on to one an¬ 
other, succeeded in making the crossing. Some say that Cloelia 
secured a horse and rode it at a walk through the river, guiding 
and encouraging and helping the others as they swam. I shall 
explain later what led to this belief. When the Romans saw the 
girls were safe, they applauded their courage and daring, but 
were not pleased at their return; nor could they bear being found 
less trustworthy in keeping their word than the one man Por¬ 
sena. They therefore ordered the girls to go back, and sent an 
escort with them. Having crossed the river, the party was 
ambushed by Tarquin, who very nearly got the girls into his 
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power; but Valeria, Publicola’s daughter, escaped with three ser¬ 
vants to Porsena’s camp, and the others were rescued by the 
timely arrival of Porsena’s son Arruns. When they were brought 
before Porsena, he asked them who had incited and initiated 
their plan. Fearing for Cloelia, the rest said nothing; but Cloelia 
spoke up: ‘I did,’ she said. Porsena was delighted with her cour¬ 
age. He had a horse brought forward, beautifully caparisoned, 
presented it to Cloelia, and sent them all on their way, after 
treating them with kindness and humanity. This is the evidence 
that many writers use for the belief that Cloelia rode through 
the river; others deny this, and say that it was because Porsena 
regarded her strength and daring as above that of a woman 
that he thought it right to make her a present appropriate to a 
warrior. In any case, there was an equestrian statue of a woman 
on the Sacred Way, which some say is Cloelia, and others 
Valeria. 

[15] Micca and Megisto* 

Aristotimus, who established himself as tyrant of Elis, owed his 
strength to King Antigonus, and used his power harshly and un¬ 
reasonably. His was a brutal nature, and fear made him the slave 251 
of the miscellaneous barbarians who guarded his person and his 
authority, whom he allowed to commit many acts of violence 
and savagery against citizens. Philodemus’ misfortunes are an 
example. This man had a beautiful daughter, called Micca, with 
whom one of the tyrant’s mercenary captains, Lucius by name,* 
attempted to have a relationship. It was lust, not love. He sent 
for the girl; and her parents bowed to necessity and ordered her 
to go to him. But she was a noble and high-spirited woman, and 
begged her father, clinging to him and kneeling at his feet, to let 
her die rather than lose her virginity in so shameful and unlaw¬ 
ful a way. Some time passed; and then Lucius, in his drunken 
passion, got up in anger in the middle of his drinking-bout, and 
came in person; he found Micca with her head on her father’s 
knees, and ordered her to go with him. She refused; he stripped 
off her dress and whipped her, naked. She bore the pain without 
a murmur; but her father and mother, finding tears and pleas of 
no avail, cried out to call gods and men to witness the dreadful 
outrage they were suffering. The barbarian, now in a frenzy of 
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anger and drink, butchered the girl, as she lay there, with her 
face in her father’s lap. 

Even these events failed to move the tyrant. He continued to 
murder many, and exile even more. Eight hundred men, it is 
said, took refuge with the Aetolians, begging them to rescue 
their wives and small children from the tyrant. After a while, 
Aristotimus himself issued a proclamation that any women who 
so wished could go to their husbands, taking with them as much 
of their personal possessions as they chose. When he saw that 
they had all gladly accepted the terms (there were over 600 of 
them in all) he ordered them to travel all together on a certain 
day, when he would himself ensure their safe conduct. When the 
day arrived, they assembled at the gate, their belongings ready 
packed, their children carried in their arms or on the carriages, 
and waited for one another. Suddenly, a body of the tyrant’s 
men bore down upon them, shouting at them from a distance 
to stay where they were. When they came up with them, they 
ordered the women to turn back, turned the teams and carriages 
round, and drove them into and through the women, quite 
mercilessly, not letting them follow or stay or help their dying 
children, who were being killed by falling out of the carriages 
or under them. The mercenaries drove the women like cattle 
with shouts and whips, and they fell under one another’s feet, 
until all were herded into the prison, and the property all taken 
off to Aristotimus. These events greatly angered the Eleans. The 
‘Sixteen’—a group of holy women engaged in the worship of 
Dionysus—collected garlands and branches of supplication 
from the god’s store, and confronted Aristotimus in the agora. 
His bodyguard made way for them out of respect, and they first 
stood before the tyrant in silence, piously holding out their 
branches of supplication. But when it became clear that they 
were petitioning him on behalf of the imprisoned women, and 
seeking to stay his wrath, he was furious with his bodyguard 
and shouted at them for letting these people pass, and made 
them drive them out of the agora by pushing and beating. He 
also fined each of the Sixteen two talents. 

It was after this that a conspiracy against the tyrant was set 
afoot by Hellanicus, a man of whom Aristotimus took little 
notice, because he thought him unlikely to take any action. 
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he being an old man now and having lost his two sons. Meanwhile, 
the exiles crossed over from Aetolia and occupied a fort in Elis 
called Amymone, which was well-placed to be a base of opera¬ 
tions. Here they received the reinforcement of many citizens 
who were fleeing from Elis. Aristotimus took fright. He visited 
the women in prison, and, thinking terror a better way of gain¬ 
ing his ends than kindness, ordered them to write to their 
husbands and tell them to leave the country. Otherwise, he 
threatened, he would massacre them all, first torturing them and 
killing their children. He stood over them for some time, urging 
them to say if they would obey. All except one made no answer; 
they simply looked at one another without speaking, and made 
signs to assure one another that they were not frightened or dis¬ 
mayed by the threat. The one exception was Megisto, wife of 
Timoleon. Her husband and her own character gave her the 
status of a leader. She refused to stand up in the presence of the 
tyrant or let the others do so, but answered him from where she 
was sitting. ‘If you were a man of sense,’ she said, ‘you would 
not be talking to wives about their husbands; you would have 
sent word to them, for they are our masters, and you would have 
found better words than those with which you tricked us. But if 
you despair of persuading them yourself, and are trying to use 
us to outwit them, do not expect to deceive us a second time; 
and I pray that they will not be so ill-advised as to abandon the 
cause of their country’s freedom in order to spare a set of 
women and children. The evil of losing us, whom they do not 
have now, is less than the good of rescuing our fellow-citizens 
from your cruelty and violence.’ Megisto’s words were more 
than Aristotimus could bear. He gave orders for her child to be 
fetched, intending to kill it before her eyes. The servants 
accordingly went to look for the child, who was in the middle of 
a crowd of children playing and wrestling together. The mother 
called him by name. ‘Come here, child,’ she cried, ‘be freed 
from a bitter tyranny before you can realize and understand it. It 
is harder for me to see you wrongfully enslaved than wrongfully 
killed.’ At this, Aristotimus drew his sword against Megisto her¬ 
self, and angrily bore down upon her. However, one of his asso¬ 
ciates, by name Cyllon, who was believed to be loyal but in fact 
detested him and was privy to Hellanicus’ conspiracy, stood in 
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his way and made him turn aside, pleading with him and telling 
him that what he was doing was ignoble and womanish, not the 
act of a real leader who understood affairs. So Aristotimus 
finally saw sense and left the scene. 

He was also vouchsafed an ominous sign. He was in bed with 
his wife in the middle of the day; and as their dinner was being 
prepared, an eagle was seen, high up, circling over the house; 
then, apparently taking deliberate aim, it dropped a large stone 
on to the roof over the bedroom where Aristotimus was lying. 
At the same moment, there was a loud noise from above, and 
shouting outside from people who had seen the bird. Aristoti¬ 
mus was terrified; when he discovered what had happened, 
he summoned a diviner, whom he regularly consulted in the 
agora, asking him anxious questions about the sign. The diviner 
encouraged him by explaining that Zeus was rousing him and 
was coming to his aid; but to citizens whom he trusted, the man 
gave another account, namely that retribution was hanging over 
the tyrant’s head, and all but on the point of falling on him. Hel- 
lanicus and his fellow conspirators accordingly decided not to 
wait longer, but to attack next day. 

That night, Hellanicus dreamt that one of his dead sons stood 
over him and said, ‘Father, why are you asleep? Tomorrow you 
253 must be in command of the city.’ Emboldened by this dream, he 
proceeded to hearten his friends, while Aristotimus, hearing that 
Craterus was encamped at Olympia with a large force, coming 
to his rescue, felt confident enough to go into the agora with 
Cyllon, unaccompanied by bodyguards. Hellanicus saw that the 
moment had come. He did not, however, give the signal agreed 
between himself and the would-be assassins; he simply 
stretched out his arms and cried in a loud voice, ‘Brave friends, 
why wait? Here’s a fine theatre to perform in, in the very heart 
of our country!’ Cyllon was the first to draw sword, and cut 
down one of Aristotimus’ attendants. Thrasybulus and Lampis 
bore down on him on the other side; and, though Aristotimus 
escaped to the temple of Zeus, they killed him there, threw the 
corpse out in the agora, and summoned the citizens to declare 
their freedom. The conspirators were not much ahead of their 
womenfolk: the women ran out, with shrieks of joy, and sur¬ 
rounded the men, festooning them with garlands and ribbons. 
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The mob next converged on the tyrant’s house. His wife shut the 
bedroom door and hanged herself. His two young and beautiful 
daughters, both of marriageable age, were seized and dragged 
out. The mob had made up its mind to kill thenvand to torture 
and mutilate them first; but Megisto and the other women con¬ 
fronted the crowd, and shouted at them: it was a shocking thing, 
they said, if they claimed to be a democracy and yet had the 
audacity to commit the same sort of outrages as tyrants. Many 
in the crowd respected the dignity of the woman who spoke so 
freely and shed such tears; and it was resolved to forgo the out¬ 
rage to the girls’ persons and let them die by their own hand. So 
they returned to the house and ordered them to die without 
delay. Myro, the elder of the two, unfastened her belt and made 
it into a noose. She then embraced her sister and bade her watch 
carefully and do exactly what she saw her doing. ‘We must 
avoid making a disgraceful end,’ she said, ‘or one discreditable 
to ourselves.’ The younger sister asked to be allowed to die first, 
and tried to take hold of the belt. ‘Never before’, said Myro, 
‘have I refused you anything you asked; so take this favour too, 
and I will bear what is harder than death, the sight of you, my 
darling, dying before me.’ She then showed her sister how to 
fasten the noose round her neck, and, when she saw she was 
dead, took the body down and covered it up. Then she asked 
Megisto to take care of her own body, and not let her be laid out 
in an indecent attitude in death. No one who was there, however 
bitter and hostile to the tyrant, failed to weep and feel pity for 
the noble character of these girls. 

These examples of the innumerable deeds performed by 
women acting collectively should suffice us. I shall now pro¬ 
ceed to instances of individual virtue, putting them down just as 
they occur to me. I do not think our present purpose makes a 
chronological arrangement necessary. 

[16] Pieria* 

Some of the Ionian settlers in Miletus, having quarrelled with 
the sons of Neileus,* retired to Myus and settled there. They 
suffered much at the hands of the Milesians, who went to war 
with them because of their defection. This was not, however, a 
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war that allowed no diplomatic or other intercourse. Indeed, the 
women continued to travel from Myus to Miletus at certain fes¬ 
tivals. 

Now there was a prominent citizen of Myus named Pythes, 
who had a wife called Iapygia and a daughter called Pieria. 
There was a feast and sacrifice to Artemis held by the Milesians, 
and called the Nelea; and Pythes sent his wife and daughter 
there, because they wanted to take part in the festival. And 
Phrygius, the most influential of the sons of Neileus,* fell in 
love with Pieria, and wondered what he could do that would 
give her most pleasure. ‘If you were to arrange for me to come 
here often’, she replied, ‘and with many companions.’ Phrygius 
saw that she was asking for peace and friendship for her fellow 
citizens; and accordingly he put an end to the war. So Pieria en¬ 
joyed fame and honour in both cities; and even to this day the 
women of Miletus pray that their husbands may love them as 
well as Phrygius loved Pieria. 

[17] Polycrite 

Naxos and Miletus went to war* with each other because of 
Neaera, the wife of Hypsicreon of Miletus. She fell in love with 
Promedon of Naxos, and made advances to him. He was a friend 
of Hypsicreon, but consorted with the loving Neaera, and, 
because she was afraid of her husband, took her away to Naxos 
and placed her as a suppliant in the temple of Hestia. The Nax- 
ians refused to surrender her, as a favour to Promedon, though 
they made her status as a suppliant the ground of their refusal. 
War followed. Many Ionians, and particularly the Erythraeans, 
fought on the Milesian side, and the war was long and disast¬ 
rous; and then, as it had started through a woman’s bad conduct, 
so it ended through a woman’s virtue. 

The Erythraean commander Diognetus had charge of a fort, 
well placed and well equipped as a base against the city of 
Naxos. He took much Naxian plunder, and captured some free 
women and girls. With one of these, Polycrite, he fell in love, 
and he kept her not as a prisoner but as his lawful wife. On one 
occasion, when there was a feast in the Milesian camp and they 
were all drinking and enjoying themselves together, Polycrite 
asked Diognetus whether there was anything to prevent her 
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sending pieces of cake to her brothers. He gave permission and 
told her to do so. She then enclosed a lead tablet in a cake, 
instructing the bearer to tell her brothers that they alone were to 
eat what she sent. They duly discovered the tablet, and read 
Polycrite’s message, which was to tell them to attack the enemy 
in the night, because all precautions had been forgotten in the 
drinking that accompanied the festival. They reported this to the 
generals, and urged them to go out with them. The fort was cap¬ 
tured, and many killed. Polycrite begged her countrymen to 
spare Diognetus’ life, and so saved him. But when she found her 
fellow citizens meeting her at the gate, welcoming her with joy 
and with garlands and applauding her action, she was unable to 
bear the shock of joy, but fell down and died just by the gate. 
And there she is buried, and it is called the Tomb of Malice, as 
though Polycrite had been deprived of the enjoyment of her 
honours by the jealousy of some malicious Fate. 

Such is the account given by the Naxian historians. Aristotle, 
however, says it was not because she was a captive but in some 
other circumstances that Diognetus saw and fell in love with 
Polycrite, and was ready to offer or do anything for her. She 
replied that she would come to him on one condition only, and 
for this, the philosopher tells us, she exacted an oath. Diognetus 
swore the oath, and Polycrite then asked to be given Delium— 
that was the name of the fort—or else she would not come to 
him. His passion for her and the force of his oath combined to 
make him give up the place and surrender it to Polycrite, who 
then passed it to her countrymen. This put Naxos and Miletus 
once again on equal terms, and the Naxians made peace on the 
conditions they wanted. 

[18] Lampsace 

In the family of the Codridae from Phocaea there were two bro¬ 
thers, Phoxus and Blepsus. Phoxus, according to Charon of 
Lampsacus, was the first man to throw himself off the Leuca- 
dian Rocks* into the sea. He was a man of power and regal 
standing, but it was private business that took him on a voyage 
to Parium. There he became a friend and guest of Mandron, king 
of the Bebryces of Pityoessa, and aided these people in war, 
when they were troubled by their neighbours. On Phoxus’ 
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departure, Mandron showed him much kindness and promised 
to give him a share in the city and territory, if he chose to bring 
Phocaean settlers to reinforce Pityoessa. Phoxus persuaded his 
countrymen, and sent his own brother with the settlers. Mand¬ 
ron did his part, as expected; but as the Phocaeans began to 
acquire great profit and plunder from the neighbouring barbar¬ 
ians, they were first resented, and then feared, by the Bebryces, 
who were therefore anxious to get rid of them. They were un¬ 
able to persuade Mandron, who was an honourable man and fair 
in his dealings with the Greeks, but in his absence they made a 
plan to destroy the Phocaeans by treachery. However, Mand¬ 
ron’s unmarried daughter Lampsace had prior knowledge of the 
plan, and first tried to dissuade her friends and relations from it, 
pointing out that they were embarking on an immoral and 
impious course in killing benefactors and allies who were now 
also their fellow citizens. Failing to convince them of this, she 
then secretly revealed the plan to the Greeks, and warned them 
to be on their guard. The Greeks prepared a sacrifice and ban¬ 
quet, and invited the Pityoessenes out to a suburb of the city. 
They then divided into two parties: one group seized the walls, 
the others killed the people. With the city thus in their hands, 
they sent for Mandron, inviting him to share the kingdom with 
their own leaders. And when Lampsace fell ill and died, they 
buried her with great magnificence in the city, and called it 
Lampsacus after her. Mandron, anxious to avoid suspicion of 
treachery, declined to take part in the settlement, but asked to be 
allowed to take the wives and children of the dead. The Pho¬ 
caeans readily agreed to this, and sent them away unharmed. To 
Lampsace, they originally gave heroic honours, but later voted 
to sacrifice to her as a goddess,* and this they continue to do. 

[19] Aretaphila 

Aretaphila of Cyrene does not belong to early history, but to the 
age of Mithridates.* Yet she displayed virtue and capacity for 
action that rival any of the heroines.* She was the daughter of 
Aeglanor and wife of Phaedimus, both men of note. She was 
beautiful and had the reputation of being remarkable for her 
good sense and well-endowed with political skills. But it was 
the misfortunes of her country that made her famous. 
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Nicocrates, who had risen to be tyrant of Cyrene, murdered 
many of the citizens, among them Melanippus, priest of Apollo, 
whom he slew with his own hand and then held the priesthood 
himself, and Phaedimus, Aretaphila’s husband, after whose death 
he married her, against her will. Among innumerable other viola¬ 
tions of law and custom, he posted guards at the gates, who mu¬ 
tilated the bodies being taken out for burial, by prodding them 
with swords and putting burning torches to them, to make sure 
that no citizen escaped, disguised as a corpse. 

Aretaphila had troubles at home that were hard to bear. It is 
true that the tyrant, thanks to his love for her, let her enjoy to the 
full the fruits of his power. He was completely under her sway; 
she alone had some measure of control over this brutal and 
merciless man. But the unjust sufferings of her country pained 
her more than her own. Citizen after citizen was murdered, and 
there was no prospect of help from any quarter. The exiles were 
weak, terrified, and scattered. Aretaphila therefore put herself 
forward as her country’s sole hope. She admired the famous and 
heroic deeds of Thebe of Pherae, but she had none of the loyal 
allies and kinsmen with whom circumstances provided that 
great lady. Poison was the method she decided on, to do her hus¬ 
band’s business; but in the course of preparing, providing, 
and testing many potent mixtures, she was discovered and 
denounced. Proofs of guilt were produced; and Nicocrates’ 
mother, Calbia, a bloodthirsty and ruthless woman, thought that 
Aretaphila must be tortured and put to death without delay. 
Nicocrates’ love, however, infected his anger with hesitation 
and weakness, while Aretaphila herself met the accusation with 
a vigorous defence of her conduct, which gave some justifica¬ 
tion for his feelings. When she found herself convicted by the 
evidence, and saw that she could no longer deny the preparation 
of poison, she confessed, but alleged that what she had made 
was not a lethal compound. ‘I am fighting for big stakes, hus¬ 
band,’ she said, ‘your affection for me and the reputation and 
influence which I enjoy through you and which make many 
wicked women envious of me. It was fear of their poisons and 
plots that made me resolve to plot in my turn. Maybe it was a 
foolish and feminine thing to do; but it doesn’t warrant death— 
unless you deem love-potions and a trifle of magic grounds for 
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killing a woman who wants to be loved more than you wish to 
love her.’ Despite this defence, Nicocrates decided to question 
her under torture. Calbia stood by, relentless and ruthless, as he 
examined her. But Aretaphila never yielded; and Calbia, reluc¬ 
tantly, gave up the struggle first. Thus Nicocrates let his wife 
go, and repented of having tortured her. Before long, he was 
back with her, his passion driving him, and lived with her, 
trying always to recover her affection by honours and generous 
gifts. But the woman who had conquered torture and pain was 
not one to yield to charm. To her passion for honour was now 
added the will to win, and she was soon planning new moves. 
She had a daughter of marriageable age, and very good-looking. 
She put this girl, as a bait, in the way of the tyrant’s brother, a 
young man easily tempted by pleasures. It is widely believed 
that Aretaphila used spells and potions to conquer and corrupt 
the boy’s better judgement in favour of the girl. Anyway, Laan- 
der (that was his name) was trapped, and obtained his brother’s 
consent to the marriage. Then the girl, instructed by her mother, 
began to urge and persuade him to liberate the city; under a 
tyranny (she said) he was not even a free man himself, and had 
no power to contract or protect a marriage. At the same time, his 
friends, hoping to do Aretaphila a favour, were instilling into his 
mind suspicions and calumnies regarding his brother. Thus, 
when he realized that Aretaphila’s plans and desires were the 
same as his wife’s, he undertook the operation. He suborned his 
servant Daphnis, and used his hand to assassinate Nicocrates. 
From then on, however, he paid no attention to Aretaphila, but 
soon proved by his actions that he was a fratricide, but no tyran¬ 
nicide.* His rule was thoughtless and impulsive. Aretaphila, 
257 however, retained some respect and influence with him; he did 
not dislike her, and she was not openly hostile, but went quietly 
on with her arrangements. First of all, she provoked a war with 
the Libyans, inducing a chieftain named Anabus to raid the 
country and threaten the city. She then discredited Laander’s 
friends and generals in his own eyes, by saying that they were 
reluctant to fight, and only wanted peace and quiet—which 
indeed (she said) was what his own situation as tyrant demanded, 
if he wished to keep firm control over his people. She undertook 
to arrange a truce herself, and bring Anabus to talks with him, if 
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that was his wish, before the war did irretrievable harm. Laan- 
der told her to proceed; and she first had conversations herself 
with the Libyan, in which she promised him a great reward if he 
would seize the tyrant when he came to negotiate, with him. The 
Libyan agreed. Laander felt apprehensive; but, as Aretaphila 
promised to be present herself, he was ashamed not to go, and 
set out for the meeting unarmed and without an escort. Coming 
to the place, and seeing Anabus, he again became troubled, and 
wanted to wait for his bodyguard. Aretaphila, now at his side, 
one moment tried to give him heart, and the next reproached 
him for his cowardice. He still hesitated, until finally she seized 
him boldly and confidently by the hand, dragged him into the 
barbarian’s presence, and handed him over. He was instantly 
seized, carried off, and kept under guard by the Libyan until 
Aretaphila’s friends arrived with other citizens bringing her the 
money. Almost everyone had come out in answer to the sum¬ 
mons the moment they heard the news. When they saw Areta¬ 
phila, however, they almost forgot their anger against the tyrant 
and felt his punishment to be a mere side-show; the first plea¬ 
sure of freedom was to greet her with tears of joy, and fall at her 
feet as though she was a statue of a goddess. Wave upon wave of 
people came forward; and it was evening before they got pos¬ 
session of Laander and returned to the city. Only when they had 
done with honouring and praising Aretaphila to their hearts’ 
content did they turn their attention to the tyrant and his family. 
They burnt Calbia alive, and sewed Laander up in a leather sack 
and dropped him in the sea. They also invited Aretaphila to join 
the leading citizens in the government of the city. But she had 
played out the many acts of her complex drama to the final 
prize-giving, and as soon as she saw the city free, she retired 
into the women’s quarters, and, rejecting any possibility of in¬ 
tervention, spent the rest of her days quietly at her loom, among 
her friends and relations. 

[20] Camma* 

Sinatus and Sinorix were the most powerful of the tetrarchs in 
Galatia, and were related to each other in some degree. Sinatus 
took as his wife a maiden called Camma, of conspicuous beauty 
and youthful charm, but admired even more for her virtue. Not 
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only was she chaste and loyal to her husband, but intelligent, 
high-minded, and beloved by her inferiors for her kindness and 
generosity. It added to her distinction that she was priestess of 
Artemis,* whom the Galatians worship with special piety, and 
could be seen magnificently attired at sacrifices and proces¬ 
sions. Sinorix fell in love with her. Unable to win her by persua¬ 
sion or force while her husband was alive, he did a dreadful 
deed: he treacherously murdered Sinatus. Before long, he was 
courting Camma, who passed her days in the temple and bore 
258 Sinorix’ wicked act not in any pitiful or abject spirit, but with an 
anger tempered by intelligence and ready to bide its time. Si¬ 
norix was insistent in his wooing, and had no lack of plausible 
words: he was a better man than Sinatus, he claimed, and had 
killed him for no criminal reason, but out of love for Camma 
herself. To begin with, she declined his advances, but not too 
abruptly; and gradually she began to give the impression of sof¬ 
tening towards him. Her relatives and friends also, concerned to 
serve and placate the all-powerful Sinorix, were at hand to per¬ 
suade and put pressure upon her. Finally she gave way, and sent 
for him. Their consent and pledge to each other, she said, must 
be given in the presence of the goddess. He came. She received 
him kindly, led him up to the altar, and poured a libation from a 
cup. She drank some of it herself, and offered him the rest. It 
was a honey drink,* and it was poisoned. When she saw he had 
drunk it, she shouted for joy and did obeisance to the goddess. 
‘O honoured Power,’ she cried, ‘I call you to witness that it was 
for this day that I survived Sinatus’ murder, having nothing to 
enjoy in life but the hope of justice, and, having this, I go down 
to join my husband. As for you, impious villain, let your family 
make ready your tomb instead of a bridal chamber for your wed¬ 
ding!’ The Galatian heard her. He was already conscious of the 
poison working and affecting his body. He got into a carriage, to 
try the effect of movement and shaking; but he soon got out 
again, and moved over to a litter. He died that evening. Camma 
survived the night, and died happy and cheerful, knowing that 
Sinorix had met his end. 

Galatia also provides the examples of Stratonice, wife of 
Deiotarus,* and Chiomara, wife of Ortiagon, both of whom 
deserve to be commemorated. 
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[21] Stratonice 

Stratonice knew that her husband wished for legitimate children 
to provide for the succession to the kingdom. Being unfertile 
herself, she persuaded him to have a child by another woman 
and let it be passed off as hers. Deiotarus was greatly impressed 
by her idea, and put the whole matter into her hands. She found 
a beautiful girl among the prisoners of war, by name Electra, 
and introduced her to Deiotarus. The children born of this union 
she brought up with affection and in princely state, as though 
they had been her own. 

[22] Chiomara 

Chiomara, wife of Ortiagon, was taken prisoner with the 
other women when the Romans under Gnaeus* defeated the 
Galatians of Asia. The centurion who captured her used his 
good luck in soldierly fashion, and raped her. He was a man 
with no control over his feelings in regard either to pleasure or 
to money; but it was his love of money that got the better of 
him, so that when a large sum was agreed in return for the 
woman, he brought her to exchange for ransom. There was a 
river between the two parties. When the Galatians had crossed 
and handed the money over to the man, and received Chiomara 
in return, she made a sign to one of them to strike the Roman, as 
he was affectionately taking leave of her. The man understood, 
and cut off the Roman’s head, which Chiomara picked up and 
took away with her in the folds of her dress. When she rejoined 
her husband, she threw the head down at his feet. ‘Wife,’ he 
said, surprised, ‘it is honourable to keep one’s word.’ ‘Yes,’ she 
replied, ‘but it is more honourable that there should be only one 
man living who has had me in bed.’ Polybius says he conversed 
with this lady at Sardis, and admired her spirit and her under¬ 
standing. 

[23] The Woman of Pergamum* 

When Mithridates summoned the sixty Galatian noblemen 
to Pergamum, as friends, and then treated them with the arrog¬ 
ance of a despot, they were all indignant, and one of them, Epo- 
redorix, a man of great physical strength and exceptional 
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courage, who was tetrarch of the Tosiopi,* undertook to grab 
Mithridates as he sat on the platform in the gymnasium dispens¬ 
ing justice, and push him down, platform and all, into the 
ravine. But on the day, Mithridates, as it chanced, did not go up 
to the gymnasium, but sent for the Galatians to his own house. 
Eporedorix urged them to be bold, and, when they were all there 
together, to fall on Mithridates from all sides, and tear him limb 
from limb. Mithridates was not unaware of these thoughts. 
Information had reached him, and his reaction was to hand over 
the Galatians, one by one, to be put to death. Then, however, he 
thought of a particularly handsome young man among them, 
and pity for him made him change his mind. He was very dis¬ 
tressed, thinking that the youth must have been among the first 
to die; but he none the less sent orders for his release, in case he 
should still be alive. The young man’s name was Bepolitanus. 
He had an extraordinary stroke of luck; for when he was ar¬ 
rested, he was wearing a beautiful, expensive coat, which the 
executioner was anxious to preserve clean and not bloodstained; 
and while he was carefully taking it off the young man’s back, 
he saw the king’s messengers running towards him, shouting the 
young man’s name. And so avarice, the ruin of so many, para¬ 
doxically saved Bepolitanus’ life. Eporedorix, however, was ex¬ 
ecuted, and his body cast out unburied. None of his friends 
dared go near it. Only a woman of Pergamum, whom the Gala¬ 
tian had known as a prostitute, dared take the risk of bury¬ 
ing him and wrapping up the corpse. The guards saw her, 
arrested her, and took her to the king. Mithridates is said to have 
been attracted by her beauty, for she seemed a simple young 
girl; more likely, he recognized that it was a matter of love, and 
so was moved to agree that she should take up and bury the 
body, using clothes and ornaments from the young man’s 
property. 

[24] Timoclea 

Theagenes of Thebes, who had the same patriotic views as 
Epaminondas and Pelopidas and the other notables of the city, 
fell at Chaeronea,* in the common ruin of Greece, at the very 
moment of routing and pursuing his opponents. He was the man 
who, when asked ‘How far are you going to pursue them?’ 
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replied ‘All the way to Macedonia.’ He was survived by a sister, 
who herself gave proof that his greatness and distinction came 
from a family tradition of valour. She, however, gained some 
profit from her deeds, and so endured more easily the share of 
the common misfortunes that fell upon her. 

When Alexander had defeated the Thebans, and his soldiers 
were sacking various areas of the city, Timoclea’s house fell 
into the hands of a man of violent and thoughtless temper, with¬ 
out any decency or good feeling. He was the commanding 
officer of a company of Thracians, and he bore the same name 
as the king, though he in no way resembled him. He had no 
respect for the lady’s family or her way of life, and, after dinner, 
when he had drunk enough, he summoned her to his bed. Nor 
was that the end of it: he asked after any gold or silver she might 
have kept hidden, accompanying his demands by threats or by 
promises to make her his wife. She seized the opportunity he 
gave. ‘I wish I had died’, she exclaimed, ‘before this night, so as 
at least to keep my body safe from insult, though everything 
else was lost! But as things have gone, if I must regard you as 
guardian, master and husband to me, because Fortune has done 
this, I will not deprive you of what is your own. I see I am now 
whatever you wish me to be. I had my jewellery, I had silver 
drinking-cups, and I had some gold and some coin. When the 
city fell, I told the maids to gather it all up, and I threw it, or 
rather hid it for security, down a dry well. Not many people 
know this well; there is a cover over it, and dense bushes all 
around. Take it, and good luck with it. It shall be token and 
proof to you of the prosperity and splendour of my family.’ The 
Macedonian did not wait till morning. He made straight for the 
spot, Timoclea guiding him. Ordering the garden door to be 
shut, so that no one should notice, he went down the well in his 
shirt. His guide was ‘loathly Clotho’, the avenging fate sent by 
Timoclea, who stood waiting at the top. When she could tell by 
his voice that he had reached the bottom, she and her servants 
all brought a lot of big stones and rolled them down on to him, 
until they battered and smothered him to death. When the 
Macedonians got to know, they recovered the body. Orders had 
already gone out that they were not to kill any of the Thebans, 
and so they merely seized her, took her to the king, and reported 
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her daring deed. Alexander saw the pride and nobility in her 
steady gaze and stately walk, and he began by asking who she 
was. Her reply was undaunted and confident. ‘My brother was 
Theagenes, who fell at Chaeronea, commanding the troops and 
fighting against you for the liberty of Greece, in order that we 
should not suffer like this. But since we have suffered in ways 
our family does not deserve, we do not seek to escape death. It 
is surely better not to survive to endure another such night, un¬ 
less you forbid it.’ The more humane of those present wept for 
her; Alexander felt no pity for the woman—her deed was too 
great for forgiveness—but he admired her courage and the 
words with which she had cut him to the quick. He ordered his 
officers to take every precaution to prevent such violence being 
offered to a house of note again; and he released Timoclea and 
all of her family who could be found. 

[25] Eryxo* 

Arcesilaus, the son of Battus the Fortunate, was a very different 
person from his father. Even in his father’s lifetime, he built a 
defensive stockade around his house, and was fined by his 
father a talent for doing so. After Battus’ death, he proved a 
tyrant rather than a king, owing partly to his own cruel nature 
(he was called ‘the Cruel’), and partly to his wicked friend Laar- 
chus. This man, who was himself scheming for the tyranny, 
engaged in expelling or murdering the leading men in Cyrene, 
shifting the responsibility for this on to Arcesilaus, whom he 
finally killed by means of a drink containing sea-hare,* which 
led to painful wasting disease. He then assumed power, claim¬ 
ing to hold it on behalf of Arcesilaus’ son Battus. The boy was 
held of no account—he was only a child, and he was lame—but 
many people paid court to his mother, an honourable and 
humane woman, who had many powerful connections. Laarchus 
also courted and wooed her; he proposed to marry her, and 
adopt Battus as a son and make him his colleague on the throne. 
Eryxo (that was the lady’s name) sought the advice of her broth¬ 
ers, and invited Laarchus to meet them; she herself, she said, 
261 welcomed the marriage. But when he did meet them, they 
deliberately misled him and put him off. Eryxo then sent her 
maid to him with the message that her brothers were at present 
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against the marriage, but would cease their objections and give 
their consent once the union was consummated. So, if he pleas¬ 
ed, he should come to her at night: the beginning once made, the 
rest would go well. Laarchus was delighted. Excited by her will¬ 
ingness, he agreed to go to her any time she chose. All this 
Eryxo was doing in collusion with her eldest brother, Polyar- 
chus. A time for the meeting was fixed, and Polyarchus was 
secretly introduced into his sister’s bedroom, together with two 
young men, armed with swords, who were anxious to avenge 
their father, whom Laarchus had recently put to death. On 
receiving Eryxo’s summons, Laarchus went into the room with¬ 
out a bodyguard. The young men attacked him, and he died 
under the blows of their swords. They threw his body out over 
the wall, and brought out Battus to proclaim him king on the 
terms that his father had enjoyed. Polyarchus thus restored the 
original constitution to Cyrene. 

But there was in the town a force of soldiers belonging to 
Amasis, the king of Egypt. Laarchus had relied upon these, and 
his power to terrorize the citizens had rested largely upon them. 
They sent a message to Amasis, denouncing Polyarchus and 
Eryxo. Amasis was angry, and contemplated going to war 
against Cyrene. But it happened that his mother had died, and 
the messengers arrived while he was occupied in conducting the 
funeral. Polyarchus accordingly decided to go and make his 
own defence. Eryxo would not be left behind, but insisted on 
accompanying him and sharing the risks. Nor would their old 
mother, Critola, stay behind. She was a greatly respected lady, 
sister of Battus the Fortunate. When they reached Egypt, their 
action won general admiration. Amasis strongly approved 
Eryxo’s goodness and courage. After honouring both Polyar¬ 
chus and the two ladies with gifts and service appropriate to 
royalty, he sent them home to Cyrene. 

[26] Xenocrite 

No less admiration is due to Xenocrite of Cumae, for her actions 
in regard to the tyrant Aristodemus, whom some believe to 
have been called Malakos, in the sense of ‘the Soft’. But this is 
a wrong interpretation; he was indeed called Malakos by the 
barbarians, but it means ‘child’, and the name was given 
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because he was only a boy when he distinguished himself in the 
wars with the barbarians, along with his contemporaries, all still 
wearing their hair long—and called koronistai * presumably 
because of this; nor was it only his daring and his strong arm 
that brought him this reputation, but also his extraordinary intel¬ 
ligence and foresight. Advanced by his admiring countrymen to 
the highest offices, he was sent to lead a force helping the 
Romans against the Etruscans, who were then trying to restore 
Tarquin the Proud to his kingdom. In this long campaign, he so 
ingratiated himself with the citizens serving in the army, 
playing the demagogue rather than the general, that he was able 
to persuade them to join him in attacking the Council and driv¬ 
ing out the powerful aristocracy. Once established as tyrant in 
consequence of these events, he surpassed himself in offences 
against free women and boys. He taught the boys, it is recorded, 
to wear their hair long and use gold jewellery, while he made 
the girls cut their hair short round the neck, and wear young 
262 men’s cloaks over short tunics. His great love was for Xeno- 
crite, the daughter of an exile, whom he made no attempt to re¬ 
call or to secure his consent; he assumed the girl was happy to 
be with him, because the citizens envied and congratulated her. 
In fact, however, this had no effect on Xenocrite herself; she 
was distressed to be living with a man to whom she had not 
been formally given or betrothed, and she was no less desirous 
of her country’s liberty than any of those whom the tyrant de¬ 
tested. At this period, Aristodemus was constructing a ditch to 
encircle the whole territory. There was no need for this, and no 
practical use in it. He merely wanted to exhaust the citizens by 
constant labour and activity. Everyone was under orders to carry 
out a certain quantity of earth. cThere was a woman who>, when 
she saw Aristodemus coming, always turned aside and hid her 
face in her dress. When he had gone by, the young men would 
ask her, as a joke, why she was so modest in Aristodemus’ 
presence, but never with any other man. Her reply was deadly 
serious. ‘Aristodemus,’ she said, ‘is the only man in Cumae.’ 
The remark hurt them all, and stung the brave, for very shame, 
into making a bid for freedom. It is said that when Xenocrite 
heard the story, she said she would rather be carrying earth for 
her father, if he was there, than enjoying luxury and power with 
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Aristodemus. These events encouraged the conspiracy against 
Aristodemus which was led by Thymoteles. Xenocrite gave 
them safe access, and made sure Aristodemus was unarmed and 
unguarded. They easily got in and killed him. And so the city of 
Cumae was freed by the virtue of two women, one providing the 
concept and the impulse to action, the other helping to bring the 
matter to completion. Xenocrite was offered great honours and 
gifts, but declined them all, except to be allowed to bury Aristo¬ 
demus’ body. They granted her this, and elected her priestess of 
Demeter, thinking that the honour would be as pleasing to the 
goddess as it was appropriate to the woman. 

[27] Pythes’ Wife* 

The wife of Pythes, in Xerxes’ time, is also said to have been 
both wise and good. Pythes himself had discovered a gold-mine, 
and had an absolutely insatiable craving for the wealth he 
derived from it. He spent his time there himself, and forced all 
the citizens to go down on the same terms and dig or carry or 
wash out the gold. They had no other work or activity what¬ 
soever. Many died, and all were weary; and their wives came to 
plead for them to the door of Pythes’ wife. She told them to go 
away but not despair. She then took it upon herself to summon 
the goldsmiths whom she trusted most, and shut them up 
together, with instructions to make gold loaves, cakes, and fruits 
of all kind, especially the kinds of food and relish that she knew 
Pythes liked best. This was all completed by the time Pythes 
returned home from a journey abroad. He asked for his dinner, 
and his wife set before him a golden table, with nothing edible 
on it, but everything in gold. At first Pythes was delighted with 
the models, but when he had had enough of looking at them, he 
asked for something to eat. She brought him whatever he 
wanted—made of gold. He began to be angry, and cried out that 
he was hungry. ‘Well,’ she said, ‘you have given us plenty of 
this stuff, but nothing else. Every trade and skill has disap¬ 
peared, no one farms the land, we leave behind the crops and 
plants and nourishment that the earth gives, and go on digging 
and seeking useless things, wearing out ourselves and our 
countrymen.’ Pythes was moved. He did not, however, give up 
the whole of his mining-enterprise, but assigned only one-fifth 
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of the population to this work, diverting the rest to farming and 
other crafts. 

When Xerxes marched against Greece, Pythes gave him the 
most generous hospitality and gifts, and asked the king in return 
to release one of his numerous sons from the army, and leave 
him at home to care for him in his old age. Xerxes was furious. 
He killed the son whose release Pythes had requested, cut his 
body in two, and made the army march between’lhe two halves. 
The other sons he took with him, and they were all killed in the 
battles. Pythes, in his despair, now had the common experience 
of bad and foolish men. He feared death and hated life. He 
wanted not to be alive, but he had not the will to abandon life. 
Now there was a great dyke in the city, and a river, called the 
Pythopolites, flowing through it. Pythes constructed a monu¬ 
ment on the dyke, and diverted the river so as to flow through the 
dyke right by the tomb. This done, he himself descended into 
the monument, and committed the government of the city to his 
wife, with orders not to go near him, but to send his dinner in a 
boat every day, until such time as the boat passed the tomb with 
the dinner untouched; then she was to stop, because he would be 
dead. And that is how he spent the rest of his days, while his 
wife managed the government well, and gave the people relief 
from their troubles. 
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'no child of oak or rock ’: this proverbial phrase is found in 
Homer (< Odyssey 19. 162), though in a slightly different sense. 

609 Aesop : this fable is also found in the pseudo-Plutarchan ‘Con¬ 
solation to Apollonius’ (10), and is clearly a commonplace of 
consolatory literature. 

610 the ‘entrance of bad women': in Euripides’ Andromache, where 
this phrase comes from, the reference is to malicious gossip; 
here the danger is rather moral weakness and indulgence in grief 
or superstitious cult. Cf. xiv, 143 above. 

611 ‘ headless ’... lines : cf. ix. 520 

others say ... dissolution: the Epicureans are meant. 

XVI. Virtues in Women 

242 the Roman custom: laudationes of women, as well as men, of 
good family were a feature of Roman life which attracted the 
notice of Greek observers (cf. Polybius 6. 52). They fostered 
family pride, and, though not necessarily of high rhetorical 
quality, were carefully preserved. Two laudationes of women 
survive as inscriptions. 

243 works of a great craft: cf. iv. 575. 

Irene did not show her love: there is no convincing identifica¬ 
tion of this Irene. 

Rhome: the name means ‘strength’ in Greek, a point often made 
by Greek eulogists of Rome. This story of the burning of the 
ships is best known from Virgil (Aeneid 5), though there it is set 
in Sicily, and the moving spirit is the goddess Iris in the guise of 
a Trojan matron. See also Plutarch’s Romulus 1. 

244 Elaphebolia: ‘Stag-Shooting’, a festival held in many places in 
honour of Artemis as huntress. 

indications of divine anger: perhaps a plague or crop failure, 
which made the Chians consult ‘the god’, no doubt Apollo at 
one of his oracles. The date of these events is unknown; it is 
clearly in the archaic period. 

245 when Philip ... was besieging the city: Philip V of Macedon be¬ 
sieged Chios in 202/1 bc. 

when king Cleomenes .. .in battle: the battle of Sepeia, c. 494 bc. 

Pamphyliacum: Pamphyloi was the name of one of the three 
tribes in which many Dorian communities were organized (the 
others were Hylleis and Dymanes), and this building or area is 
presumably the centre of this tribe in Argos. 
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246 fled into the city : Persepolis. 

Ochus : Artaxerxes III (359-338 bc). 

the area of Italy they now occupy: Gallia Cisalpina, the Po val¬ 
ley and some areas to the south. 

in their treaty with Hannibal : on his march from Spain into Italy 
in 218 bc, Hannibal met the Gaulish chieftains in what is now 
Roussillon, and negotiated with them to ensure his safe passage. 

247 The Women of Lycia: This curious chapter consists of various 
rationalizing versions of the story of Bellerophon’s killing of 
the monster Chimaera, at the bidding of Iobates, king of Lycia. 
The Chimaera (Iliad 6. 181) was ‘lion in front, snake behind, 
wild goat [ chimaira] in the middle’. For the setting of the story, 
see G. E. Bean, Turkey s Southern Shore (London, 1979), 94. 

249 the so-called Sacred War: the Phocians under Philomelus seized 
Delphi in 356 bc. The following year, the Amphictyonic Council 
declared a ‘sacred war’ against the occupation, but Philomelus, 
using the temple treasures, raised a large mercenary army, and 
captured Amphissa in 354 or 353 bc. The war dragged on till 
346. 

Thyiades: Clea, the addressee of this book, was the leader of just 
such a group of votaries at Delphi. 

250 Valeria and Cloelia: see Plutarch, Publicola 19, Livy 2. 9-14. 
Micca and Megisto: these events took place around 271 bc. 

251 Lucius by name: the name suggests he was an Italian mercenary, 
perhaps Lucanian. 

253 Pieria: This story (a version of which was told by the poet Cal¬ 
limachus) seems to have been developed in the form in which 
Plutarch gives in order to support Milesian claims to the small, 
independent city of Myus. In any case, it is designed to explain 
an old custom. 

the sons of Neileus: descendants of the founder of Miletus, who 
was said to be a son of Codrus, king of Athens. 

Naxos and Miletus went to war: this war belongs to an early 
period, 7th or 6th cent. bc. 

255 the Leucadian Rocks: the proverbial setting for the leap of a dis¬ 
appointed lover into the sea. It is the promontory of Leucas, in 
the far west of Greece. Some said that Sappho was the first to 
jump over the cliff here; tradition gave many other names. See 
Ovid, Heroides 15. 171. 
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heroic honours .. .as a goddess : worship as a hero or heroine is 
essentially worship of the dead, and the cult is connected with a 
known grave. As a goddess, Lampsace received different forms 
of sacrifice, altar, and worship. 

the age of Mithridates : the date is probably between 96 and 
86 bc. 

any of the heroines : Plutarch uses the word herois here, but not 
in any theological sense. He merely means a ‘great woman’ of 
the past. 

256 he was a fratricide, but no tyrannicide : the point is that a true 
tyrannicide is a liberator, not just the man who kills the tyrant 
and then takes his place. 

257 Camma : These events belong to the early 1st cent. bc. Tenny¬ 
son’s ‘The Cup’ is a dramatic version of this story, which Plut¬ 
arch tells also in ‘Eroticus’ (xm, 768). 

priestess of Artemis: Artemis here is the Asiatic goddess Ma. 
The Galatians, who were Celtic invaders, had taken over the 
cults of the earlier inhabitants. 

258 it was a honey drink : melikraton , milk and honey, or honey and 
water. 

wife of Deiotarus: Stratonice’s husband was Deiotarus II Phil- 
opator, co-regent with his father (who died in 39 bc). Despite 
these efforts, he left no heir to succeed to the kingdom. 

the Romans under Gnaeus: we go back to an earlier period of 
Galatian history. Gn. Manlius Vulso defeated the Galatians in 
189 bc. This story is told in Livy (38. 24), though he calls the 
husband Orgiagon and does not name Chiomara. Polybius, 
whom Plutarch quotes, may have met Chiomara much later, 
when she was a captive. 

259 The Woman of Pergamum : These events happened in 80 bc, 
when Mithridates apparently sought to eliminate the Galatian 
nobility, for fear they should go over to Rome. The names are 
uncertain: ‘Tosiopi’ may be a mistake (of Plutarch or a scribe) 
for Tolistobogii or Tectosagi, both known names of Galatian 
tribes. Eporedorix, a known Gaulish name, is a probable correc¬ 
tion for Poredorax, the form given in the manuscripts—though, 
once again, the mistake may be Plutarch’s. 

fell at Chaeronea : 338 bc. This story is told by Plutarch in Alex¬ 
ander 12. In 335 bc, when Alexander razed the city, he sold the 
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population into slavery, and apportioned the territory among its 
neighbours. Stories like the present one are meant to do some¬ 
thing to save his reputation for humanity. 

260 Eryxo : this story is set in the time of Arcesilaus II of Cyrene in 
the 6th cent. bc. 

sea-hare : a kind of sea-slug (perhaps Aphysia depilans ), produc¬ 
ing a supposedly poisonous secretion, said to kill in ‘as many 
days as the sea-hare has lived*. 

261 kordnistai : this word elsewhere means men or children begging 
‘for the crow’ or singing the ‘crow song’, a kind of ritualized 
begging with menaces, like ‘a penny for the guy’. So Plutarch’s 
point about the long hair is not clear. 

262 Pythes* wife: see Herodotus 7. 27 ff. 
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An asterisk indicates that further information may be found in The 
Oxford Companion to Classical Literature , ed. M. C. Howatson (Ox¬ 
ford, 1989). References to marginal pages are given where there could 
be some doubt about the identification of a name. Some very obvious 
names (e.g. Athens) are omitted, also some of which nothing is known 
but what is stated in Plutarch’s text. 

Acanthus: city in Macedonia, near the isthmus of the peninsula of 
Acte (Chalcidice). 

♦Achaeans: in Homer, name for the entire Greek army at Troy; later, 
the people of Achaea, a region of northern Peloponnese. The 
Roman province covering most of mainland Greece was also 
called Achaea. 

♦Acheron: a river of the Underworld—the ‘river of sorrow’. 

♦Achilles: son of Peleus and Thetis, the hero whose ‘wrath’ is the 
theme of the Iliad. 

♦Acragas: Greek city of south-west Sicily, founded c.580 bc. 
Acrocorinth: the citadel of Corinth. 

♦Admetus: mythical king of Pherae in Thessaly, husband of Alcestis, 
who died to save his life. 

♦Adrastus: mythical king of Argos and Sicyon; led the army of the 
‘Seven’ against Thebes to restore Polynices to the throne. 

♦Aegina: island south-west of Athens, a maritime power in 6th cent. 

bc, subsequently conquered by Athens. 

♦Aegospotami: ‘Goat’s Rivers’, in Thracian Chersonese (Gallipoli 
peninsula), scene of decisive Athenian naval defeat in 405 bc. 
Aemilianus: son of Epitherses, probably the rhetor known to the elder 
Seneca ( Controversiae 10. 5. 25), active in Augustan times. 
♦Aemilius Paullus, L.: consul 182 and 168 bc, defeated Perseus, king 
of Macedon, at Pydna, 168 bc. Life by Plutarch. 

♦Aemilius Scaurus, M.: Roman noble, princeps senatus , consul 115 
bc, died before 89 bc. 

♦Aeschines: Athenian orator, c. 390-322 bc, the great rival of Demos¬ 
thenes. 

♦Aeschylus: (525-456 bc); the tragic poet. 

♦Aetolia: region of central Greece, north of Corinthian Gulf. 

Afranius, L.: consul 60 bc, friend and supporter of Pompey. 
♦Agamemnon: son of Atreus, brother of Menelaus and king of Myce¬ 
nae or Argos; Greek leader in the Trojan war. 
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Agathoclea: a dancer, mistress of Ptolemy IV, king of Egypt 221-204 

BC. 

Agathocles: tyrant of *Syracuse 317-289 bc. 

♦Agathon: Athenian tragic poet, whose first victory (416 bc) is the oc¬ 
casion commemorated in Plato’s Symposium. 

♦Agaue: mother of Pentheus, legendary king of Thebes, whom she 
helped to tear to pieces in the delusion of Bacchic frenzy (Euripi¬ 
des, Bacchae). 

*Agesilaus: king of Sparta 399-360 bc. Life by Plutarch. 

Aglaonice: Thessalian witch, who was able to claim to ‘pull down the 
moon’ because she could foretell eclipses. 

Agyrrhius: Athenian democratic politican, prominent 400-388 bc, 
best-known as an advocate of pay for attendance at assembly or 
festivals. 

♦Ajax: son of Telamon, heroic Greek warrior in the Trojan War. 

♦Alcaeus: Greek lyric poet from Mytilene in Lesbos, 7th cent. bc. 

Alcamenes: sculptor, pupil and rival of Phidias. 

♦Alcestis: wife of Admetus (q.v). 

♦Alcibiades: (c.450-404 bc); Athenian statesman and general, of spec¬ 
tacular talents and conspicuous failings; the subject of one of Plut¬ 
arch’s best Lives. 

Alcmaeon: 1. in myth, son of Amphiaraus, murderer of his mother Eri- 
phyle. 2. Athenian nobleman (of the family of the *Alcmaeonids), 
sometimes stated to be an accuser of *Themistocles (q.v.). 

♦Aleman: Greek lyric poet, 7th cent, bc; lived at Sparta, but may have 
come originally from Sardis. 

Alcmena: wife of ♦Amphitryon, and mother of Heracles by Zeus. 

Alexander: 1. Alexander of Pherae, successor of Jason (q.v.) and 
tyrant 369-358 bc; assassinated by his wife’s brothers. 2. ♦Alexan¬ 
der III of Macedon, ‘the Great*, lived 356-323 bc. 3. Alexander I, 
king of Epirus (Molossia), killed at Pandosia (q.v.) 326 bc. 

Alexinus of Elis: (4th-3rd cent, bc), logician and controversialist of 
the Megarian school (cf. Stilpo); supposed to have died as a result 
of being pricked by a reed while swimming in the Alpheus. 

♦Alexis: (c.375-275 bc); A thenian comic poet; few fragments of his 
voluminous works survive. 

♦Allia: tributary of the Tiber (now Fosso della Bettina), scene of the 
Roman defeat by the Gauls, 18 July 390 bc, a day of disgrace 
never forgotten. 

♦Alpheus: the river of Elis near which Olympia stands. 

Alyattes: king of Lydia (c.6 10-560 bc), the founder of the Lydian empire. 

Amasis: king of Egypt (c.569-525 bc), had many Greek contacts and 
friends; the Persians conquered Egypt shortly after his death. 
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Ambracia: Corinthian colony in Epirus, later capital of the Molossian 
kingdom, modem Arta. 

Amestris: wife of Xerxes (q.v.). 

♦Ammon: the oracle of Zeus Ammon at Siwa was known to the 
Greeks from the 7th cent, bc, and much consulted, e.g. by Alexan¬ 
der the Great. There was a connection with the oracle of Amphia- 
raus at Oropus; so Plutarch’s interest in Ammon was natural. 

Ammonius of Cholleidae: Platonist philosopher, teacher of Plutarch, 
and three times general ( strategos ) at Athens. Said to have been of 
Egyptian origin. 

♦Amphiaraus: son of Oecles, mythical Theban prophet, husband of 
Eriphyle. 

♦amphictyony: the ‘Amphictyones’ are the ‘dwellers around’ the 
shrine of Demeter near Thermopylae; they were a league of peo¬ 
ples of northern Greece, which also administered the shrine at Del¬ 
phi, and had considerable political importance. 

Amphilochus: son of Amphiaraus (q.v.); with Mopsus, settled in Cili¬ 
cia and established a famous oracle. 

Amphissa: town north-west of Delphi (medieval Salona), a traditional 
ally of Thebes and enemy of Phocis; destroyed by Philip II in 
339/8 bc. 

♦Anacharsis: (6th cent, bc); Scythian prince who travelled in Greece 
and was regarded as a sage, and a type of the ‘noble savage’, pre¬ 
figuring the Cynic ideal of an ascetic life. 

♦Anacreon: (b. c.570 bc); lyric poet of Teos. 

♦Anaxagoras: (c.500-c.428 bc); philosopher, born in Clazomenae, 
lived in Athens; friend of Pericles. 

Anaxarchus of Abdera: philosopher, pupil of Democritus and teacher 
of the sceptic Pyrrho of Elis. 

♦Anchises: Trojan prince, father of Aeneas by Aphrodite. 

♦Andocides: (c.440-390 bc), Athenian orator, best-known for his part 
in the scandal of the mutilation of the Hermae, 415 bc. 

Antalcidas: Spartan admiral, made peace and alliance with Persia 387 

BC. 

Antias, Valerius: Roman annalist, who wrote a history of Rome down 
to his own time (early 1st bc.). 

Antigonus: 1. *Antigonus I, Monophthalmus (‘One-eyed’); satrap of 
Phrygia under Alexander the Great, attempted to reunite Alexan¬ 
der’s empire in the period after his death, but was finally defeated 
by a coalition of other rulers at Ipsus, 301 bc. 2. Antigonus II, Go- 
natas, grandson of Antigonus I; king of Macedonia, 266-239 bc, 
friend and patron of Stoic and Cynic philosophers. 
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Antileon of Metapontum (or Heraclea): lover of Hipparinus, mur¬ 
dered the tyrant of the city because he tried to seduce the young 
man (4th cent. bc). 

♦Antimachus of Colophon: (c.400 bc); poet, who wrote both epic 
(Thebaid) and narrative elegy; much criticized as long-winded and 
dull, but admired by Plato. 

Antipater: 1. general of Philip II and Alexander, governor of Greece 
in Alexander’s absence, and after his death (d. 319 bc). 2. son of 
Cassander, involved in wars with Pyrrhus, king of Epirus and 
Demetrius Poliorcetes; murdered by his father-in-law, Lysima- 
chus, 293 bc. 3. of Tarsus, Stoic philosopher, 2nd cent. bc. 

Antisthenes: (c.445-c.360 bc); follower of Socrates, regarded as the 
first *Cynic philosopher; author of moralizing works on Heracles, 
Cyrus, and Aspasia. 

*Antonius, M: (83-31 bc); the triumvir, Octavian’s opponent and Cle¬ 
opatra’s husband, Shakespeare’s Mark Antony. Excellent Life by 
Plutarch. 

*Anytus: (5th-4th cent, bc); Athenian politician, one of the accusers 
of Socrates in 399 bc. 

♦Apelles: (4th cent, bc); the greatest Greek painter; worked at the 
court of Philip and Alexander as well as at Athens and elsewhere. 

♦Aphrodite: the goddess of love. 

♦Apollo: the god of music, archery, prophecy, and medicine, and 
sometimes identified with the sun. 

Apollonia: a common place-name, but in m. 401 the place meant is 
probably modern Pollina, a city of Illyria, founded from Corcyra 
(Corfu), 6th cent. bc. 

Appius Claudius Pulcher: censor 136 bc, opponent of Scipio Aemil- 
ianus. 

Araspas: prince of Media, a prominent character in Xenophon’s Cyro - 
paedia , suitor of the beautiful Panthea. 

Aratus of Sicyon: (271-213 bc); statesman and general. Life by Plut¬ 
arch, dedicated to Aratus* descendant Polycrates. 

♦Archelaus: king of Macedon, 413-399 bc; murdered by a former 
favourite. 

Archidamus: in xi, 535, probably Archidamus III, king of Sparta 361— 
338 bc. (For Archedemus in iv, see notes). 

♦Archilochus of Paros: (7th cent, bc); Greek poet, famous especially 
for his wit and invective. 

♦Archytas of Tarentum: Pythagorean philosopher, mathematician, 
and lawgiver, visited by Plato c.390 bc. 

♦Ares: the Greek god of war. 

Aretaphila of Cyrene: liberator of the city from tyranny (see xvi). 
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Argynnus: a beautiful Boeotian boy, loved by Agamemnon. The Boe¬ 
otian cult of Aphrodite Argynnis is supposed to commemorate 
him. 

♦Aristaeus: son of Apollo and the nymph Cyrene, divine patron of 
hunting and husbandry, and father of Actaeon. 

♦Aristarchus of Samos: bom c.320 bc, famous astronomer. 

♦Aristides: Athenian statesman, rival of Themistocles, died c.468 bc. 
Life by Plutarch. 

Aristion: supporter of Mithridates and tyrant of Athens, 86-83 bc. 
Also the name of a citizen of Tithora mentioned in xm. 

♦Aristippus of Cyrene: disciple of Socrates, believed to have founded 
the Cyrenaic (Hedonist) school. 

Aristodemus: 1. king of Messenia, 8th cent, bc; supposed to have 
sacrificed his daughter in response to a Delphic oracle, and to have 
killed himself on her grave. 2. tyrant of Cumae in Italy, c.500 bc, 
defeated the Etruscans, gave asylum to the exiled Tarquin; killed 
by conspirators. 

Aristogiton: Athenian noble, one of the assassins of Hipparchus (514 
bc), executed (with his accomplice, Harmodius) by the surviving 
tyrant, Hippias. 

Ariston: 1. of Chios, Stoic philosopher, pupil of Zeno. 2. of Ceos, 
Peripatetic (so in ix. 516). 

Aristonice: the Pythian priestess who gave the oracle to the Athenians 
in 480 bc, bidding them flee the city before the advancing Persians. 

♦Aristophanes: (c.445-c.385 bc); the greatest Athenian comic poet. 

Aristophon: Athenian politician and general, accuser of Timotheus 
and Iphicrates (356/5 bc), later opponent of Hyperides; lived to 
nearly 100. 

Aristotimus: tyrant of Elis in 272 bc, supported by Antigonus Gona- 
tas. 

Aristotle (Aristoteles): 1. *the philosopher, 384-322 bc. 2. an obscure 
historian from Chalcis in Euboea. 

Aristylla: friend of Plutarch, perhaps the wife of Timon. 

Aristyllus: astronomer, 3rd cent. bc. 

Arius Didymus: philosopher of Alexandria, friend of Augustus, author 
of an extant summary of Stoic and Peripatetic ethics. 

Arne: town in Thessaly (ii. 432). 

Arruns: Etruscan prince, son of Porsena (q.v.). 

Artaphernes: Persian commander killed at Marathon, 490 bc. 

Artaxerxes III: Ochus, king of Persia 359-337 bc. 

♦Artemis: daughter of Zeus and Leto, twin sister of Apollo, goddess of 
hunting and childbirth, identified also with Hecate and the Moon. 
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♦Asclepius: the god of healing. 

Astyages: king of Media 584-550 bc, overthrown by Cyrus. 

*Athamas: legendary king of Thebes, husband of 1. Nephele 
(‘Cloud’), by whom he had Phrixus and Hebe, 2. Ino, daughter of 
Cadmus, who hated her stepchildren. Athamas, m&de mad by Dio¬ 
nysus, mistook Ino for a lioness and the children for cubs, and 
killed the children. 

*Athena: daughter of Zeus, patron goddess of Athens, goddess of wis¬ 
dom and all arts. 

Atropos: one of the three *Fates (Moirai), with Clotho and Lachesis. 

Autobulus: name of Plutarch’s father and of his eldest son. 

Autolycus: son of Hermes, master thief, grandfather of Odysseus. 

Bacchis: courtesan of Samos or Miletus. 

♦Bacis: name given to various male prophets whose divination 
depended on ecstatic possession: cf. the female Sibyls. 

Bastarnae: Germanic people of the lower Danube, enlisted by Mithri- 
dates against the Romans, not subdued by Rome till 29-28 bc. 

*Battus: name given (because of his stammer) to Aristoteles of Thera, 
founder of Cyrene (631 bc.); succeeding rulers took the names Ar- 
cesilaus and Battus alternately. 

Bebryces: a people of north-west Asia Minor, figuring in the saga of 
the Argonauts. 

Belestiche: mistress of Ptolemy Philadelphus (king of Egypt 283-246 
bc), worshipped after her death as Aphrodite Belestiche. 

*Bellerophon: mythical Corinthian hero, falsely accused by Proetus’ 
wife, Stheneboea, of seducing her, and then sent by Proetus to Io- 
bates, king of Lycia, who set him hard tasks: he killed the Chi- 
maera (q.v.), and defeated the Solymi (q.v.), always with the help 
of the winged horse Pegasus (q.v.). 

Bias of Priene: one of the *Seven Sages. 

Bion of Borysthenes: (=01bia, on the Dnieper estuary); writer of 
popular moral sermons, died c.246 bc, aged about 80. 

Bocchoris: an unjust ruler of Egypt, (8th cent. bc). It was said that Isis 
sent a serpent to wrap itself round his head, as a warning to him to 
give just decisions. 

Bocchus I: king of Mauretania, c.l 10-80 bc; betrayed Jugurtha to the 
Romans, 105 bc. 

Boulis: a Spartan who, with Sperchis, surrendered voluntarily to the 
Persians in requital for the murder of a Persian herald sent by Da¬ 
rius. Cf. Sperchis. (Herodotus 7. 134). 

*Brasidas: Spartan general of great courage and spirit, killed at Am- 
phipolis, 422 bc. 
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♦Brauron: place on east coast of Attica, site of important cults; 
Iphigenia is said to have brought here the statue of Artemis which 
she and Orestes stole from Tauris. 

Briareos: a hundred-handed Giant, one of the children of Uranus and 
Gaea. 

Bruttium: region of south-west Italy, modern Calabria. 

*Brutus: 1. L. Junius Brutus, prime mover in the overthrow of Tar- 
quin, and one of the first consuls, 509 bc; the legendary liberator 
of Rome. 2. M. Junius Brutus (85-42 bc), one of the assassins of 
Caesar, and a leader of the army defeated by Antony and Octavian 
at Philippi (42 bc). Life by Plutarch. 

*Cacus: fire-breathing monster, supposed to have lived on the site of 
Rome. He stole the cattle Hercules had taken from Geryon, and 
was himself killed by Hercules. 

♦Cadmus: son of Agenor, king of Tyre; legendary founder of Thebes, 
supposed to have introduced writing from his native Phoenicia. 

♦Caesar, C. Julius: (100-44 bc); the statesman and general. Life by 
Plutarch. 

Caligula (= *Gaius Caesar): Roman emperor, ad 37-41. 

Callias: son of Hipponicus, a wealthy and influential Athenian, who 
figures as host or friend in Socratic dialogues by Plato and Xeno¬ 
phon. Died c.370 bc. 

Callicles: Athenian moneylender, 4th cent. bc. 

Callicratidas: Spartan admiral, defeated and killed at Arginusae, 406 

BC. 

♦Calliope: one of the nine Muses, traditionally associated with epic 
poetry (but not in Hesiod, Theogony 80, which Plutarch quotes, 
vii. 801). 

Callippus: Callippus, an Athenian pupil of Plato and friend of the Sy¬ 
racusan Dion (q.v.) against whom he conspired; ruled Syracuse 
briefly (354 bc), but was murdered by his own soldiers, whom he 
could not pay. 

Callistratus: nephew of Agyrrhius (q.v,); Athenian politician, finan¬ 
cier, and orator; played a large part in Athens’ relations with Sparta 
and Thebes; condemned to death 361 bc, and executed on his re¬ 
turn to Athens from Macedonia. 

♦Calypso: the nymph of the island of Ogygia, who kept Odysseus with 
her seven years. 

♦Camillus, M. Furius: ‘the second founder of Rome’, who saved the 
city in the Gallic invasion, 390 bc, and was dictator five times. 
Life by Plutarch. 

Camma: Galatian heroine, wife of Sinatus, murderer of her treacher¬ 
ous lover Sinorix. 
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Carbo, C. or Cn. Papirius: in vn. 801, either the consul of 120 bc, sup¬ 
porter of C. Gracchus, or the consul of 85-4 bc, supporter of Cinna. 

Caria: region of south-west Asia Minor. 

♦Carneades of Cyrene: (c.213—129 bc); sceptical philosopher, the 
head of the Academy (once Plato’s school), who Opposed the dog¬ 
matism of Stoics and Epicureans. 

Carystus: town in Euboea, famous for its marble quarries. 

*Cassandra: Trojan princess, daughter of Priam, the truthful prophet¬ 
ess doomed never to be believed, taken home to Argos as captive 
and concubine by Agamemnon. 

♦Catiline (L. Sergius Catilina): Roman noble who headed the con¬ 
spiracy against the senatorial government which Cicero, as consul, 
suppressed in 63 bc. 

♦Cato; 1. M. Porcius Cato, 234-149 bc, Roman statesman and moral 
reformer, famous for his opposition to luxury and Greek fashions; 
the first historian to write in Latin. Life by Plutarch. 2. M. Porcius 
Cato, 95-46 bc, great-grandson of 1, a committed Stoic, opponent 
of Caesar; defeated in Africa in the civil war, he committed suicide 
at Cetica. A hero of the losing cause. Life by Plutarch. 

Catulus, Q. Lutatius: 1. consul 102 bc, an opponent of Marius and a 
famous orator. 2. consul 78 bc, colleague of Crassus as censor, 65 

BC. 

♦Cebes: Pythagorean from Thebes (of Simmias); present at the death 
of Socrates, according to Plato’s Phaedo. 

Celtiberians: a general name for the peoples of the Spanish plateau, a 
mixture of Celts (from north of the Pyrenees) and Iberians (from 
the Mediterranean coast). 

♦Centaurs: mythical creatures with human head and horse’s body; 
symbols of a savage way of life. 

Cephallenia: large island off the west coast of Greece, near Ithaca. 

Cephalus: Athenian politician, 4th cent bc, ridiculed by the comic 
poet Plato (see vii. 801). 

Cephisodorus: Boeotarch 364/3 bc; loved by Epaminondas, according 
to xm. 761. 

♦Cephissus (Cephisus): the name of various rivers, notably 1. a river 
near Athens; 2. a river that rises in the Parnassus (q.v.), and waters 
Phocis and northern Boeotia. 

♦Ceramicus; an area of Athens north-west of the Acropolis, best- 
known for the cemetery, containing many graves of the archaic and 
classical periods. The name means ‘Potters’ Quarter’. 

Chabrias; (c.420-357 bc); Athenian general who fought many land 
and sea campaigns. Died at the battle of Chios. 

Chaereas: Cassius Chaerea, assassin of Caligula (ad 41). 
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Chaeremon: tragic poet, 4th cent, bc, a colourful and inventive writer, 
very little of whose work survives. 

Chaeron: the eponymous hero of Chaeronea; also the name of a son of 
Plutarch. 

♦Chaeronea: Plutarch’s home town, in Boeotia. 

♦Chalcis: the principal city of Euboea, commanding the narrow chan¬ 
nel separating the island from the mainland; an important coloniz¬ 
ing power, 8th—7th cent, bc, and famous for metal work. 

Charinus: supporter of Pericles, proposer of a decree directed against 
the Megarians shortly before the outbreak of the ♦Peloponnesian 
War. 

♦Charon of Lampsacus: historian, 5th cent, bc, author of works on 
the Persian war and on Lampsacus. Few fragments survive. 

♦Chersonese: a word meaning ‘land-island*, i.e. peninsula, applied 
especially to the peninsula of Gallipoli, but also to other similar 
geographical features (e.g. the site of Lyctus in N.E. Crete). 

Chilon of Sparta: one of the *Seven Sages, the wise men of early 
Greece (7th or 6th cent. bc). 

♦Chimaera: mythical fire-breathing monster (lion, goat, and snake) 
killed by Bellerophon (q.v.). 

♦Chios: large Greek island off the coast of Asia. 

♦Chrysippus of Soli: (c.280-207 bc); Stoic philosopher, the main for- 
mulator of the doctrines of the school. 

♦Cicero, M. Tullius: (106-43 bc); the Roman politician, orator, and 
philosopher. 

♦Cilicia: region of south-east Asia Minor. 

Cimbri: a Germanic people (probably from Scandinavia), who in¬ 
vaded Gaul and were ultimately defeated by Marius, 102-101 bc. 
Cf. Teutones. 

♦Cimmerians: a nomad people of southern Russia who invaded Asia 
Minor, 7th cent. bc. A traditional example of northern barbarians, 
who hardly ever see the sun (Odyssey 11. 15-19). 

♦Cimon: Athenian statesman, son of Miltiades, d. 449 bc. Life by Plut¬ 
arch. 

Cinaethon of Sparta: poet to whom some early epic poems were at¬ 
tributed. Date uncertain. 

♦Cincinnatus, L. Quinctius: dictator of Rome, 458 bc. 

♦Cinesias: (c.450-c.390 bc); poet, composer of the type of lyric called 
‘dithyramb*, honouring Dionysus. 

♦Circe: the goddess-sorceress of Aeaea who changed Odysseus’ men 
into swine. See xvn. 

♦Cithaeron: mountain chain dividing Boeotia from Attica and the 
Megarid, a region rich in legend. 
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Cius (Ceos): island of the Cyclades (now Kea), celebrated for the good 
manners and morals of the people. 

Civilis, C. Julius: leader of the Batavian revolt, ad 69-70. 

Claudia: in xiv. 145, either the Vestal Virgin who rescued her father 
from an attack on him during his triumph (Val. Max. 5. 4. 6), or 
the Claudia Quintia who proved her virtue by helping to carry the 
statue of Cybele into Rome, 203 bc. 

Clazomenae: Ionian city of Asia Minor, on an island in the Gulf of 
Smyrna, later joined to the mainland. 

Clea, Flavia: Plutarch’s friend, addressee of xvi. 

♦Cleanthes of Assus: Stoic philosopher, 3rd cent, bc, pupil and suc¬ 
cessor of Zeno; also a poet. 

Cleobulina: also called Eumetis, daughter of Cleobulus of Lindos, one 
of the Seven Sages; famous for her clever riddles. A character in 
Plutarch’s ‘Banquet of the Seven Sages’. 

♦Cleomenes I: king of Sparta, reigned c.519-490 bc, victor over the 
Argives at Sepea (c.494 bc). 

♦Cleon: Athenian politician, prominent after the death of Pericles; 
defeated by Brasidas and killed at Amphipolis, 422 bc. 

Cleonae: city of the Peloponnese, near Argos; site of the Nemean 
Games. 

♦Cleopatra VII: (69-30 bc); the last queen of Egypt, loved by both 
Caesar and Antony. 

♦Cleophon: Athenian politician, prominent as a demagogue 410-404 

BC. 

Clio: one of the nine *Muses, traditionally patroness of history. 

♦Clisthenes: Athenian statesman who introduced important demo¬ 
cratic reforms 508/7 bc. 

♦Clodius Pulcher, P.: (92-52 bc); Roman politician, supporter of 
Caesar, and enemy of Cicero, who defended his murderer, Milo. 

Cloelia: Roman girl who was given as hostage to Porsena (q.v.) but 
escaped and was returned to his keeping, earning her liberty then 
by her brave bearing before him. 

Clotho: one of the three Fates (Moirai), with Atropos and Lachesis. 

Clymene: wife of Cephalus, and mother of Phaethon by the sun-god, 
Helios. 

♦Cnidus: town of south-west Asia Minor, scene of Conon’s naval vic¬ 
tory over the Spartans in 394 bc. 

♦Codes: see Horatius. 

♦Codrus: mythical king of Athens at the time of the Dorian invasions 
(? 11th cent. bc). 

Colophon: city of Asia Minor, between Smyrna and Ephesus, briefly 
very rich in the 7th and 6th cents, bc. 
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♦Conon: (c.444-392 bc.), Athenian general at Aegospotami (q.v.) and 
Cnidus (q.v.); rebuilt the Long Walls joining Athens and Piraeus. 

Copais: lake in Boeotia, now drained. 

♦Coriolanus, Cn. Marcus: hero of early republican Rome. Life by 
Plutarch. 

Cornelia: daughter of Scipio and mother of Tib. and C. Gracchus. 

Corniculum: town of Latium, home of Servius Tullius’ mother; site 
perhaps Monte dell’ Incastro. 

♦Corybantes: dancing priests in various orgiastic cults, especially 
those of Cybele; sometimes confused with the Curetes, whose 
clashing weapons drowned the infants cries of Zeus, committed to 
their care by his mother Rhea. 

Cotys: king of the Odrysae in Thrace, ruled Thrace 383-360 bc, mur¬ 
dered by Pytho and Heraclides of Aenus, in revenge for their 
father’s death. 

♦Crassus, M. Licinius: 115-53 bc; consul in 70 bc, killed at Carrhae, 
fighting the Parthians, 53 bc. Life by Plutarch. 

Craterus: (321-C.255 bc); son of Alexander’s general Craterus; gov¬ 
ernor of Peloponnese (and later of Attica) under Antigonus II. 

Crates of Thebes: (c.365-285 bc); Cynic philosopher, husband of 
Hipparchia. 

*Creon: a name (‘Ruler’) given to many rulers in legend and in tragedy, 
notably the king of Corinth killed by Medea. 

♦Critias: (c.460-403 bc). Athenian aristocrat, connection of Plato, and 
one of the Thirty Tyrants (404 bc); also author of tragedies and 
other poems; held sceptical views about traditional religion and 
ethics. 

Critolaus of Phaselis: Peripatetic philosopher, 2nd cent. bc. 

♦Croesus: the last king of Lydia (c.560-546 bc), defeated by the Per¬ 
sians under Cyrus. 

Cromnus: place in Arcadia, on the Messenian border. 

♦Cronus: a Titan, son of Uranus and Gaia, and father of Zeus. 

♦Croton: Greek city of southern Italy, a centre of Pythagoreanism; 
flourished 6th—5th cent, bc, especially after the destruction of its 
rival Sybaris, 510 bc. 

Cryassus: city in Caria. 

♦Cumae: the earliest Greek colony in Italy (c.750 bc), near Naples; 
opposed Etruscan power in 5th cent, bc, but later succumbed to its 
Italian neighbours; Roman from 338 bc. See s.v. Aristodemus. 

♦Cyclopes: one-eyed giants, living without law or organized society; 
the most notable was Polyphemus, who imprisoned Odysseus and 
his men and ate some of them. Traditional location, east coast of 
Sicily. 
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Cydnus: river of Cilicia, on which Tarsus stands. 

Cylon of Croton: opponent of the Pythagoreans, 5th cent. bc. 

♦Cyprus: the large island in the eastern Mediterranean. 

♦Cypselus: tyrant of Corinth, 657-625 bc. 

♦Cyrene: Greek city of north Africa, colonized from Thera c.630 bc. 

♦Cyrus: 1. king of Persia 559-529 bc, founder of the Persian empire. 
2. second son of Darius II, rebelled against his brother Artaxerxes 
II and was killed at the battle of Cunaxa, 401 bc. His Greek troops, 
led by Xenophon, made good their retreat to the Black Sea. 

Cyzicus: city of north-west Asia Minor, on the coast of the Sea of Mar¬ 
mara; scene of Athenian naval victory in 410 bc. 

Daiphantus: Phocian leader in the wars with the Thessalians, 6th cent. 
bc. Life by Plutarch (lost). 

♦Darius: 1. Darius I, son of Hystaspes, king of Persia 521—486 bc. 2. 
Darius II, Nothus, king of Persia 423-404 bc. 3. Darius III, king of 
Persia 336-330 bc, defeated by Alexander and killed. 

Datis: one of the generals of Darius I in the Greek campaign of 490 bc. 

Daulis: town in Phocis, on a spur of Mt. Parnassus. 

Deinomenes: ruler of Gela in Sicily, and father of the tyrants Gelo, 
Hiero, and Thrasybulus. 

Deiotarus: 1. Deiotarus I, son of Sinorix, made king of Galatia by 
Pompey, died 39 bc. 2. Deiotarus Philapator, son of 1, co-regent 
with his father but predeceased him. 

Delium: a name common to sanctuaries of Delian Apollo, but espe¬ 
cially 1. Boeotian town, near the Attic border, scene of a defeat of 
the Athenians in 424 bc. (iv. 581); 2. a sanctuary on Naxos (xvi. 
254). 

♦Demades: (c.380-319 bc.); Athenian orator, supported a pro- 
Macedonian policy. 

Demaratus: king of Sparta, colleague of Cleomenes I, accompanied 
Xerxes on the expedition to Greece, 480 bc. 

♦Demeter: sister of Zeus, goddess of agriculture and of the Eleusinian 
mysteries. 

Demetrius: *1. Demetrius I of Macedonia, Poliorcetes, ‘the Besieger’, 
son of Antigonus, hailed as ‘saviour’ at Athens 307 bc, regent with 
his father 306 bc; after Antigonus’ death at Ipsus (301 bc), estab¬ 
lished a kingdom in Greece, and ruled as king of Macedonia and 
Thessaly, 293-287 bc. Life by Plutarch. 2. Demetrius II of Ma¬ 
cedonia, regent from 262, king 238-229 bc. *3. Demetrius of 
Phalerum, Athenian statesman and philosopher, governor of Athens 
under Macedonians, 317-307 bc, expelled by 1, and went to 
Egypt. 4. Demetrius of Tarsus, character in ii, identifiable with the 
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Demetrius who made a dedication to Ocean and Tethys and the 
gods of the governor’s headquarters, known from an inscription 
found at York (R. G. Collingwood and R. P. Wright, The Roman 
Inscriptions in Britain (Oxford, 1965) 662-3 ). 

Democrates: Athenian orator, 4th cent, bc, pro-Macedonian. 

♦Democritus of Abdera: (c.460-360 bc); the atomist and hedonist 
philosopher. 

Demos of Chios: politician, date unknown. 

♦Demosthenes: (384-322 bc), the greatest Athenian orator. 

Diagoras of Melos: known as ‘the atheist’; late 5th cent, bc, lived in 
Athens. 

Dicaearchia: Greek name for Puteoli (Pozzuoli), seaport on the Bay of 
Naples 

♦Diogenes of Sinope: (c.400-c.325 bc), founder of the Cynic school. 

Diogenianus: character in m, son of Diogenianus of Pergamum, gram¬ 
marian, friend of Plutarch. 

♦Diomedes: son of Tydeus, a prominent Greek hero in the Iliad. 

Dion: (c.408-354 bc), brother-in-law of Dionysius I of *Syracuse; 
pupil of Plato; liberated Syracuse from tyranny, 357 bc, but was 
murdered by Callippus (q.v.) in 354. 

♦Dionysius: 1. Dionysius I, tyrant of Syracuse, 406-467 bc. 2. Diony¬ 
sius II, tyrant of Syracuse, 367-57 bc, and again 347/6-344 bc. 
Lived in exile at Corinth. 3. Poet, author of Aitia: date unknown. 

♦Dionysus: son of Zeus and Semele, god of wine and of ecstasy. 

Dioxippus of Athens: Olympian victor, 4th cent. bc. 

♦Dirce: wife of Lycus, ruler of Thebes; killed by Amphion and Zethus, 
sons of Antiope. Changed into a river called by her name. 

♦Dolon: Trojan spy killed by Odysseus and Diomedes (Iliad 10). 

Domitian: Roman emperor ad 81-96. 

Dromoclides of Sphettus: Athenian politician, flatterer of Demetrius 
Poliorcetes. 

Echinades: islands off West coast of Greece, near mouth of R. Ache- 
lous (Aspropotamos). 

♦Egeria: a nymph, supposedly visited by Numa Pompilius. 

♦Eleusis: town West of Athens, seat of the mysteries of Demeter and 
Persephone. 

♦Elis: city and region in north-west Peloponnese. 

Emathion: son of Eos (the Dawn goddess) and Tithonus, and brother 
of Memnon; ruler of Ethiopia; killed by Heracles. 

♦Empedocles of Acragas: (c.493-c.433 bc); philosopher and poet. 

♦Enyalius: a god of war, identified or associated with Ares. 

♦Epaminondas: the greatest Theban statesman and general, victor of 
Leuctra (371 bc), killed at Mantinea (362 bc). Life by Plutarch, lost. 
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*Ephialtes: Athenian statesman of democratic tendency, whose re¬ 
forms reduced the powers of the Areopagus, 462/1 bc. He was 
murdered shortly afterwards. 

♦Ephorus of Cyme: (c.405-330 bc): an important historian. 

Epicaste: Homer’s name for Jocasta, the mother and wife of Oedipus. 

♦Epicharmus: comic writer, of Syracuse, 5th cent. bc. 

♦Epicurus: (341-270 bc); philosopher, founder of the Epicurean 
(atomist and hedonist) school; opposed by Plutarch as a denier of 
divine providence. 

♦Epidaurus: city of the Peloponnese, famous for its sanctuary of 
Asclepius. 

♦Epimenides: of Phaestus in Crete; religious teacher and prophet, 6th- 
5th cent, bc, said to have slept miraculously for 57 years. 

♦Erasistratus of Ceos: physician, 3rd cent. bc. 

Eretria: city in Euboea. 

Erythrae: city on the Asiatic coast, opposite Chios. 

Euboea: large island of northern Greece, off the coast of Attica and 
Boeotia, from which it is separated by a narrow channel (Euripus), 
now bridged. 

♦Eubulus: (c.405-c.335 bc): Athenian statesman and financier, pro- 
Macedonian. 

♦Eudoxus of Cnidus: (c.400-c.350 bc): mathematician and astronomer. 

Eumenes of Cardia: (c.362-316 bc); secretary of Alexander, later a 
general; defeated and executed 316 bc by the soldiers of Antigo- 
nus. Life by Plutarch. 

♦Euripides: (c.485-406 bc); the tragic poet. 

Eurotas: the river on which Sparta stands. 

Eurycles: a prophet and ventriloquist, mentioned by Plato and Aristo¬ 
phanes (Wasps 1019). 

Eurydice: *1. in myth, the wife of Orpheus. 2. the addressee (with her 
husband Pollianus) of xiv. 

♦Eurymedon: river of southern Asia Minor, near which the Greeks 
under Cimon defeated the Persian fleet, c.467 bc. 

Euthyphro: Athenian diviner (mantis), name-character of Plato’s dia¬ 
logue Euthyphro: On piety. 

Euxitheus: said (vn. 803) to be a friend of pupil of Aristotle, but per¬ 
haps a character in one of his dialogues. 

Fabius Maximus, Paullus: consul 11 bc, close friend of Augustus. 

♦Fabius Maximus Cunctator, Q.: Roman general, consul 233 bc, dic¬ 
tator 221 bc, successful general against Hannibal, thanks to his 
caution and patience. Life by Plutarch (who pairs him with 
Pericles). 
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♦Fabricius, C.: hero of the war with *Pyrrhus, consul 282 and 278 bc. 

Gabii: small town between Rome and Praeneste (Palestrina), a* 
deserted village in imperial times. 

*Galatia: part of Phrygia (Asia Minor), occupied in 3rd cent, bc by 
invading Gauls (Tolistobogii, Tectosagi, Trocmi). Defeated by the 
Romans 190 bc, these tribes were generally ruled by kings who 
favoured Rome (v. Deiotarus), and in 25 bc the region became a 
Roman province. 

Gegania: wife of Servius Tullius. 

*Geryon: a three-bodied giant living in the far west, whose cattle Her¬ 
acles stole. 

Glauce: lyre-player, singer, and composer, from Chios; active at the 
court of Ptolemy II (late 3rd cent. bc). 

Gnatho: ‘Big Jaw’; name of a Sicilian glutton, and of ‘parasites’ (pro¬ 
fessional diners-out) in comedy, e.g. in Terence’s Eunuchus. 

*Gorgias of Leontini: (c.483-c.385 bc); sophist and teacher, famous 
for his artificial and highly antithetical prose style. 

Gorgo: 1. wife of Leonidas, the Spartan king who commanded at Ther¬ 
mopylae (480 bc). 2. a Cretan woman, subject of a love story al¬ 
luded to in xiii. 766. 

♦Gorgons: three female monsters, with glaring eyes and serpents in 
their hair; one of them, Medusa, was killed by Perseus. 

♦Gracchus, C.: younger brother of Tib. Gracchus; Roman reformer, 
tribunus plebis 123-2 bc, died in a riot 121 bc. Life (of both bro¬ 
thers) by Plutarch. 

♦Gyges: king of Lydia (c.685-657 bc), the founder of the dynasty that 
ended with Croesus (q.v.). 

Habrotonon; mother of Themistocles (q.v.). 

Haliartus: town of Boeotia, south of Lake Copais. 

♦Hannibal: (247-182 bc); the great Carthaginian general in the Sec¬ 
ond Punic War. Defeated at Zama (202 bc) he left Carthage shortly 
after. His suicide in Bithynia (182 bc?) prevented his surrender to 
the Romans by King Prusias. 

Hanno: son of Hamilcar, Carthaginian commander who conquered 
large territories in Africa, 5th cent. bc. Doubtfully identified with 
the Hanno who sailed down west coast of Africa, 6th—5th cent. bc. 

♦Harmodius: see Aristogiton. 

Harpalus: (c.355-323 bc); disloyal Macedonian nobleman, entrusted 
by Alexander with the central treasury; fled to Athens, and bribed 
Athenian politicians. Demosthenes was among those involved in 
the scandal. 

♦Hecate: a goddess of the Underworld, associated with magic or nec¬ 
romancy, often identified with Artemis and Selene (the moon). 
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♦Hector: eldest son of Priam, and the principal defender of Troy 
against the Greeks; his death at the hands of Achilles is the climax 
of the Iliad. 

♦Hecuba: wife of Priam, king of Troy. 

♦Helen: daughter of Zeus and Leda, wife of Menelaus; her seduction 
by Paris led to the Trojan war. 

♦Helicon: mountain range in Boeotia, sacred to Apollo and the Muses. 

Helicon of Cyzicus: mathematician and astronomer, contemporary 
and associate of Plato. 

♦Hephaestus: son of Zeus and Hera, the god of fire and of metal-work. 

♦Hera: wife and sister of Zeus (= Latin Juno). 

♦Heracles (= Latin Hercules): 1. the greatest Greek hero, son of Zeus 
and Alcmena. 2. a son of Alexander the Great by Barcine. 

♦Heraclitus of Ephesus: (c.500 bc); philosopher, noted for his ob¬ 
scure aphorisms. 

♦Hermes: son of Zeus and Maia, messenger of the gods, guide of souls 
in Hades, patron of eloquence, thieves, and athletes. 

Hermione: daughter of Menelaus and Helen, wife of Orestes. 

Hermolaus: member of Alexander’s guard, who conspired against the 
king and was put to death in 327 bc. 

♦Herophilus of Chalcedon: doctor who practised in Alexandria c.290 

BC. 

♦Hesiod: Boeotian poet (8th cent, bc?), author of Theogony, Works and 
Days (on which Plutarch wrote a commentary), and other works. 

Hiero: tyrant of Gela (485 bc) and Syracuse (478 bc), one of the sons 
of Deinomenes. 

♦Hipparchus: 1. son of Pisistratus, tyrant of Athens, assassinated by 
Harmodius and Aristogiton (514 bc). 2. of Nicaea, astronomer, 2nd 
cent. bc. 

♦Hippocrates of Cos: (c.460-c.370 bc); the most famous Greek doc¬ 
tor, reputed author of many medical works. 

♦Hippys of Rhegium: historian, 5th cent. bc. 

♦Hirtius, A: consul 43 bc, one of Caesar’s officers; wrote the comple¬ 
tion (Book VIII) of the Gallic War ; killed in fighting against 
Antony at Mutina. 

♦Homer: the poet of the Iliad and Odyssey. 

Horatius Codes: Roman hero who ‘held the bridge’ against Porsena’s 
army in 509 bc. 

Hyampolis: city in Phocis, north-west of Lake Copais. 

♦Hyperides: (389-322 bc); Athenian orator, anti-Macedonian; among 
his surviving speeches is a funeral oration on the war-dead of the 
Lamian campaign (322 bc). Put to death after the Macedonian vic¬ 
tory. 
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Hyrcania: region of Asia, south of Caspian Sea. 

♦Ibycus of Rhegium: lyric poet, 6th cent. bc. 

♦Ictinus: the architect who designed the Parthenon. 

Ilithyia: Greek goddess of childbirth. 

Imbros: island of northern Aegean. 

♦Ino: daughter of Cadmus and Harmonia, wife of Athamas (q.v.). 

Iolaus: companion and charioteer of Heracles, worshipped in Boeotia. 

♦Ion of Chios: tragic poet and prose writer, 5th cent. bc. 

Iphicrates: (c.4 15-353 bc); Athenian general, successful commander 
of light troops and mercenaries in many campaigns. 

♦Iris: the goddess of the rainbow. 

Ischomachus: Athenian, the principal personage in Xenophon’s 
Oeconomicus , who probably figured in other (lost) Socratic dia¬ 
logues. 

Ismenias: name of several distinguished Thebans: 1. a patriot, put to 
death after the occupation of the Cadmea (iv. 576). 2. his son, a 
friend of Pelopidas. 3. a famous piper, 4th cent. bc. 4. a Boeotian 
leader, 2nd cent. bc. 

Ismenus: river of Thebes, from whose name many personal names 
(e.g. Ismenias, Ismenodora) are derived. 

Ister: the river Danube. 

Istros: 3rd cent, bc, scholar and antiquarian, pupil of *Callimachus. 

♦Ithaca: island off west coast of Greece, home of Odysseus. 

♦Ixion: mythical ruler of the Lapiths (Thessaly), a great sinner, who 
murdered a kinsman and attempted to rape Hera (but was deceived 
into embracing a phantom); punished in Hades, tied to a revolving 
fiery wheel. 

♦Jason of Thessaly: tyrant of Pherae, c.385-370 bc, friendly to 
Thebes. Assassinated. 

♦Jugurtha: king of Numidia who provoked war with Rome (112 bc) 
and was finally defeated by Marius in 105, and then executed. 

Laander: brother and successor of Nicocrates, tyrant of Cyrene c.90 

BC. 

Laarchus: tyrant of Cyrene, 6th cent. bc. 

Lacedes: king of Argos, one of the suitors of Agariste, and son of Phei- 
don, 6th cent. bc. 

Laches: Athenian politician and general, supporter of peace with 
Sparta; killed at Mantinea, 418 bc. Principal character of Plato’s 
Laches. 

Lachesis: one of the three *Fates (Moirai), cf. Atropos, Clotho. 

♦Laelius C.: friend of Scipio Aemilianus and consul 140 bc. 

Lais: the name of two celebrated courtesans, the elder from Corinth, 
the younger a Sicilian (both 4th cent. bc). 
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*Laius: father of Oedipus. 

*Lamachus: Athenian general, killed at Syracuse, 414 bc. 

♦Lamia: 1. a town in Thessaly. 2. ‘The Strangler’, a bogy-figure used 
to frighten children, whom she is supposed to devour; according to 
one myth, she was the daughter of Poseidon; and she is often 
associated with Libya. 

Lampon: Athenian diviner, friend of Pericles. 

Lampsacus: city on eastern shore of Hellespont, facing Callipolis 
(Gallipoli). 

♦Lasus of Hermione: lyric poet and musician, 6th cent. bc. 

Lebadea: important town of Boeotia, west of Lake Copais, modem 
Livadia. 

♦Leda: wife of Tyndareus, king of Sparta; mother (by Zeus, who came 
to her as a swan) of Helen, Castor, and Polydeuces. 

♦Lemnos: large island of northern Aegean. 

Leon of Byzantium: pupil of Plato, friend of Phocion; hanged himself, 
340 bc, because he was accused of letting the Athenians into By¬ 
zantium. 

Leontis: friend of Plutarch and Clea, whose death occasioned the writ¬ 
ing of XVI. 

Leosthenes: Athenian general, victorious in the futile war against the 
Macedonians 323-322 bc, but killed in the *Lamian War 322 bc. 

♦Lepidus, M. Aemilius: (c. 90-12 bc); Caesar’s colleague as consul, 
46 bc, joined Antony and Octavian in the second triumvirate, 
Oct./Nov. 43; lost power 36, but continued in office as pontifex 
maximus. 

Leptis: city of north Africa, Phoenician colony, on Roman side in 
Jugurthan war, very prosperous in imperial times. 

♦Lethe: ‘forgetfulness’, the name of one of the mythical rivers of 
Hades. 

Leuconia: town of Ionia, probably Leucas or Leuce, near Phocaea 
(xvi. 244). 

♦Leuctra: plain near Thespiae in Boeotia, where Epaminondas and the 
Thebans defeated the Spartans in 371 bc. 

Libya: Greek name for the continent of Africa. 

Lichas: rich Spartan, chariot victor at Olympia 420 bc, died 411 bc at 
Miletus (vii. 823). 

♦Livia Drusilla: wife of Ti. Claudius Nero, subsequently wife of Au¬ 
gustus. 

Livius *Drusus, M.: tribunus plebis 91 bc, a reformer who aimed at 
reconciling the Italian allies to Rome. 

Locri: Greek city of southern Italy, near modern Gerace, colonized 
from western Locris. 
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Locris: two areas of central Greece: 1. eastern Locris, on the coast 
between Thessaly and Boeotia. 2. western Locris, on northern 
coast of gulf of Corinth, east of Aetolia. 

Lucania: region of southern Italy, between Tyrrhenian Sea and Gulf of 
Tarentum. 

♦Lucretia: wife of L. Tarquinius Collatinus, whose rape by Sextus, 
son of Tarquinius Superbus, led to the revolution which ended the 
monarchy, 510 bc. 

♦Lucullus, L. Licinius: (c. 114-57 bc); Roman general and statesman, 
follower of Sulla, consul 74 bc, conqueror of Mithridates. Life by 
Plutarch. 

Lycia: coastal region of south-west Asia Minor. 

Lyctus (Lyttus): city of northern Crete, south-east of Cnossus. 

♦Lycurgus: Spartan lawgiver (8th cent, bc?), founder of the ‘good 
order’ ( eunomia ) of Spartan society. Life by Plutarch. 

Lynceus: mythical hero who took part in the Argonauts’ expedition; 
proverbial for sharp sight—he could see through a piece of wood. 

♦Lysander: Spartan commander, victorious in the Peloponneisan War, 
killed at Haliartus in the Corinthian War, 395 bc. Life by Plutarch. 

♦Lysias: (c.459-c.380 bc); Attic orator, son of a Syracusan immigrant; 
supporter of democracy in 404 bc; famous for the purity of his 
style and the excellence of his portrayal and representation of 
character. 

Lysimachus: (c.355-282 bc); one of Alexander’s generals, king of 
Thrace from 306 bc, occupied eastern Macedonia 285 bc, but was 
attacked by other ‘successor’ kings, and died in battle, 282 bc. 

Lysis of Tarentum: Pythagorean who fled from Croton (q.v.) to 
Thebes after the destruction of the Pythagorean communities in 
Italy. 

Lysithides: Athenian, nephew of the democratic politician Thrasy- 
bulus. 

♦Maecenas, C. Cilnius: (d. 8 bc); friend of Augustus, patron of Virgil 
and Horace. 

Maeonia: ancient name for Lydia. 

Magnesia: a district of Thessaly. (Also a common place-name in other 
areas). 

Malis: coastal region of northern Greece, bounded on north by Thessaly. 

♦Mamertines: mercenaries who occupied Messina after the death of 
Agathocles (289 bc), and resisted Pyrrhus. They were loyal to 
Rome in the First Punic War. 

Mantias: Athenian politician, 4th cent, bc, known from a joke in 
comedy (vii. 801). 
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♦Mantinea: principal city of Arcadia, destroyed in 385 bc, rebuilt in 
371 after Theban victory at Leuctra. Scene of important battles in 
418 bc and 362 bc. (the Theban defeat). 

♦Marathon: place on north-east coast of Attica, scene of the defeat of 
the Persians by Miltiades (q.v.), 490 bc. 

♦Marcellus, M. Claudius: consul 222 bc, captured Syracuse 211 bc. 
Famous general; Life by Plutarch. 

Mardonius: son-in-law of Darius J, and Xerxes’ chief commander in 
the Greek campaign of 480-479 bc. 

♦Marius, C.: (157-86 bc); Roman general, first promoted in the war 
with Jugurtha; victor over Cimbri and Teutones; rival and oppo¬ 
nent of Sulla, six times consul. Life by Plutarch. 

Masaesylians: a people of the coast of Mauretania (Morocco). 

♦Medea: daughter of Aeetes, king of Colchis; a sorceress who helped 
Jason to win the Golden Fleece, and subsequently married him; 
she later killed their children and Jason’s new wife. 

♦Megara: city on the eastern side of the Isthmus of Corinth. 

Megisto: wife of Timoleon of Elis, (xvi, [15]). 

Melanippe: daughter of Aeolus, who bore twins by Poseidon. Eu¬ 
ripides wrote two (lost) plays on her story. 

Melanippides of Melos: lyric poet, 5th cent. bc. 

Melanippus of Acragas: assassin of the tyrant Phalaris, 6th cent. bc. 

Melanthius: Athenian tragic poet, 5th cent, bc (xiv, 144; uncertain 
identification). 

♦Meleager: son of Oeneus and Althaea, famous for his part in the 
hunting of the Great Boar of Calydon; died when his mother burnt 
the brand on which his life was fated to depend. 

Melos: island in the Sporades, brutally subdued by the Athenians, 416 bc. 

Memphis: city of Lower Egypt. 

♦Menander: 1. Athenian comic poet (342-C.290 bc), the principal 
writer of New Comedy, i.e. the comedy of everyday manners and 
domestic life. 2. king of Bactria, the Greek Buddhist ruler of the 
Indo-Greek kingdom, 155-130 bc (vii. 821). 

Meneclides: Theban orator, opponent of Pelopidas and Epaminondas, 
involved in the liberation of Thebes, 379 bc. 

Menedemus of Eretria: (c.350-278 bc); philosopher. 

♦Merope: wife of Cresphontes, subject of a (lost) play by Euripides. 
Forced to marry Polyphontes, the murderer of her husband and 
children, she subsequently conspired with her surviving child, 
Aepytus, to kill him. See Matthew Arnold, Merope. 

♦Messene: 1. region of Peloponnese, subjugated by Sparta, 7th cent. 
bc, but revived as an independent power, 369 bc. 2. city of Sicily 
on the ‘Straits of Messina*. 
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Metapontum: city of southern Italy, west of Tarentum; site of Pytha¬ 
goras’ grave. 

Metellus Macedonicus, Q. Caecilius: consul 143 bc; had four sons 
who were consuls (vi. 318). 

Metiochus: friend of Pericles, known only from the abuse of him in 
comedy. 

Metrodorus of Lampsacus: (331/0-278/7 bc); pupil of Epicurus. 

♦Midas: legendary king of Phrygia, whose touch turned all to gold. 

♦Miletus: Ionian city of Asia Minor, a great colonizing power, espe¬ 
cially in the Black Sea region. 

♦Miltiades: Athenian general, the victor of Marathon (q.v.). 

♦Mithridates VI Eupator: (120-63 bc); king of Pontus, and lifelong 
opponent of Roman power in the east; finally defeated by Pompey 
67 bc. 

Mitylene (or Mytilene): principal city of Lesbos. 

Mnesarete: see Phryne. 

♦Mopsus: Cretan prophet, who founded the oracle at Claros and (with 
Amphilochus) that of Mallus in Cilicia. 

Mucius Scaevola, C.: hero of early republican Rome, who plunged his 
right hand into flames in order to show the Etruscan King Porsena 
(q.v.) how cheaply he held life (Livy 2.12). 

♦Mummius, L.: the Roman consul who sacked and destroyed Corinth 
(146 bc). 

♦Musonius Rufus, C.: (c. 30-100 ad); Roman Stoic, exiled by Nero 
(ad 65-6) to the island of Gyaros. Teacher of Epictetus; author of 
some moral lectures which have survived. 

Myrina: a place in Lemnos (iii. 401); but also the name of a coastal 
city of north-west Asia Minor. 

Myus: Ionian city at mouth of R. Maeander. 

Nabis: ruler of Sparta 207-192 bc; a revolutionary despot. 

Naxos: island of the Cyclades, centre of the cult of Dionysus. 

Neileus: legendary founder of Miletus, younger son of Codrus, king of 
Athens. 

♦Neoptolemus: 1. son of Achilles. 2. general of Alexander, later satrap 
of Armenia, who fell in battle fighting Eumenes. 

♦Nero: the Roman emperor ad 54-69. 

Nesiotes: sculptor, worked in Athens, 5th cent. bc. 

♦Nestor: mythical king of Pylos, the wise old warrior of the Iliad. 

Nicander: priest at Delphi in Plutarch’s time. 

Niceratus: probably the son of Nicias, put to death by the Thirty Ty¬ 
rants, 404 bc (vii. 823). 

♦Nicias, son of Niceratus: Athenian statesman and general; defeated, 
captured, and put to death at Syracuse 413 bc. Life by Plutarch. 
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Nicocles: tyrant of Sicyon, ruled for four months after murdering his 
predecessor; was then deposed by Aratus, 251 bc. 

Nicocrates: tyrant of Cyrene, c .90 bc. 

Nicomachus of Thebes: painter, late 4th cent. bc. 

Nicostratus of Argos: 1. Argive commander in 4th cent, bc; cf. Archi- 
damus (xi. 535). 2. perhaps the same as 1, perhaps an Argive pol¬ 
itician of the time of Philip V (xii. 760). 

Ninus: legendary founder of Nineveh. 

♦Niobe: daughter of Tantalus, wife of Amphion, mother of six child¬ 
ren, of whom she boasted to Leto; Apollo and Artemis, Leto’s 
twins, then killed all six. Niobe wept for them, and was turned into 
a rock on Mt. Sipylus in Lydia. 

♦Numa Pompilius: second king of Rome, traditionally dated 715-673 
bc, lawgiver and religious reformer. 

*Numantia: town on upper Douro, besieged by Romans on several oc¬ 
casions, finally taken by Scipio Aemilianus, 133 bc. 

Numitor: father of Rea Silvia, and so grandfather of Romulus; king of 
Alba Longa, deposed by Amulius, reinstated by Romulus and 
Remus. 

Nymphis: historian of Alexander and his successors, and of his own 
native city, Heraclea on Pontus (3rd cent. bc). 

♦Odysseus: the cunning hero from Ithaca, whose wanderings and re¬ 
turn home are the theme of the Odyssey . 

Oechalia: city sacked by Heracles, whence he captured Iole, daughter 
of Eurytus; most often supposed to be in Euboea. 

Oedipus: mythical king of Thebes, son of Laius (whom he unknowing¬ 
ly killed) and Jocasta (whom he unknowingly married). 

Oenanthe: mother of Agathoclea (q.v.). 

♦Olympias: wife of Philip II of Macedon and mother of Alexander the 
Great; murdered 316 bc. 

♦Olynthus: city in Chalcidice (northern Greece), destroyed by Philip 
II, 348 bc. 

♦Onomacritus: Athenian, collector of oracles ( chresmologos ), sup¬ 
posed to have been involved in Pisistratus’ recension of Homer 
(6th cent. bc). 

Opus: principal town of eastern Locris. 

Orchomenus: ancient city of Boeotia, at western end of Lake Copais. 

♦Orestes: son of Agamemnon, munjerer of his mother, Clytemnestra. 

♦Orion: giant and hunter, loved by Eos (the Dawn) and killed by Ar¬ 
temis out of jealousy: chased the seven Pleiades (daughters of 
Atlas) and, like them, became a constellation. 

Ornea (Orneae): city of Peloponnese, north-west of Argos. 
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♦Orpheus: mythical poet and prophet, to whom poems of religious 
content were attributed. 

Orsilaus of Delphi: killed by the father of the bride he refused to 
marry; date and circumstances unknown (vii. 825). 

♦Osiris: Egyptian god, incarnated in the sacred bull Apis. Plutarch 
wrote extensively on his cult in Isis and Osiris (= Moralia 23). 

Ortiagon: Galatian chieftain, captured by Romans 189 bc. 

Pammenes of Thebes: supporter of Epaminondas, whom he suc¬ 
ceeded as commander-in chief of the Theban army (362 bc). 

♦Panaetius of Rhodes: (c. 185-109 bc); Stoic philosopher, friend of 
Scipio Aemilianus, influential teacher of ethics. 

Pandosia: city of Bruttium, scene of battle in which Alexander of Epi¬ 
rus was killed (326 bc). 

Pansa, C. Vibius: consul 43 bc, colleague of A. Hirtius (q.v.). 

Panthea: seeAraspas. 

Pardalas of Sardis: unfortunate politician who evidently fell foul of 
the Roman power (vii. 813, 825). 

♦Paris: Trojan prince, son of Priam and Hecuba, seducer of Helen. 

Parium: city of Asia Minor, on the Hellespont. 

♦Parmenides of Elea: philosopher-poet, 5th cent. bc. 

Parnassus: mountain near Delphi, associated with the cult of Apollo 
and the Muses. 

♦Pasiphae: wife of Minos and mother of Ariadne and (by a bull) of the 
Minotaur. 

Patrae: city of Achaea, northern coast of Peloponnese. 

♦Patroclus: in Iliad , the close friend of Achilles whose death at the 
hands of Hector led Achilles to rejoin the battle. 

Pausanias: member of Philip II’s guard, who assassinated the king at 
Aegae 336 bc, and was himself killed. 

Pauson: painter (Athenian?) who, according to Aristotle, painted 
people ‘worse than they are’. 

Paxi: Paxos and Antipaxos, two islands south of Corfu. 

♦Pegasus: winged horse, child of Poseidon and Medusa, ridden by 
Bellerophon in his attack on the Chimaera (q.v.). 

♦Pelasgians: a name given to pre-Greek inhabitants of the Aegean 
area, especially the northern islands and Crete; sometimes identi¬ 
fied with the Tyrrhenians (Etruscans). 

♦Peleus: hero of the region of Mt. Pelion, husband of the goddess 
Thetis, and father of Achilles. 

♦Pelopidas: Theban statesman, friend and collaborator of Epaminon¬ 
das. Life by Plutarch. 

♦Penelope: wife of Odysseus. 

Peparethus: small island in the Sporades. 
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♦Pergamum: city of north-western Asia Minor, capital of the Attalid 
kingdom from 3rd cent, bc; a great centre of the cult of Asclepius. 

♦Periander: 1. tyrant of Corinth, son of Cypselus, ruled C.625-C.585 
bc. 2. tyrant of Ambracia, nephew or grandson of 1. 

♦Pericles: (c.490-429 bc); the Athenian statesman. Life by Plutarch. 

Persaeus of Citium: Stoic philosopher at the court of Antigonus Go- 
natas. 

♦Persephone: daughter of Demeter, wife of Pluto. 

♦Perseus: king of Macedon 179-168 bc; defeated and deposed by the 
Romans, died in captivity. 

Petraeus: 1. a Thessalian, burnt alive in the time of Augustus (vn. 
815). 2. C. Cassius Petraeus, friend of Plutarch (hi. 409). 

♦Phaestus: town of southern Crete, site of a Minoan palace; home of 
Epimenides. 

Phalanthus: legendary founder of Tarentum. 

♦Phalaris: tyrant of Acragas in Sicily, c.570-554 bc, noted for his 
cruelty. 

Phanias: of Eresus in Lesbos (c.375-300 bc); philosopher, pupil of 
Aristotle. 

♦Pharsalus: city of Thessaly. 

♦Phidias of Athens: (5th cent, bc); the great sculptor, famous espe¬ 
cially for Athena Parthenos at Athens and Zeus at Olympia. 

♦Philip: 1. *Philip II of Macedon, father of Alexander the Great, king 
359-336 bc. 2. *Philip V of Macedon, (238-179 bc); father of Per¬ 
seus (q.v.), became embroiled with Rome and was defeated in 197 
bc by Q. Flamininus (see Plutarch’s Life) at Cynoscephalae. 

Philippides: Athenian comic poet, 4th-3rd cent, bc, favourite of King 
Lysimachus. 

♦Philochorus of Athens: (c.340-c.267 bc); writer of Athenian history. 

Philolaus of Croton: Pythagorean philosopher, (5th—4th cent. bc). 

Philomelus: leader of the Phocians in the Third Sacred War, occupied 
Delphi (356-348 bc). 

♦Philopoemen of Megalopolis: (253-183 bc); statesman and general 
of the Achaean League, greatly admired by Polybius. Life by Plut¬ 
arch. 

Philoxenus: *1. of Cythera (435-380 bc), lyric poet. 2. poet at court of 
Dionysius I of Syracuse, perhaps the same as Philoxenus son of 
Eryxis, a noted glutton; wrote a poem entitled ‘Dinner’. 3. an offi¬ 
cial of Alexander, charged with financial affairs and relations with 
the Aegean cities c.333 bc. 

♦Phineus: legendary Thracian king, plagued by the Harpies, who stole 
or defiled his food. 
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♦Phocaea: city of Asia Minor, near mouth of R. Hermus. 

♦Phocion: Athenian general (held office 45 times), a powerful in¬ 
fluence, especially 345-318 bc, generally advocating accommoda¬ 
tion with Macedon. Life by Plutarch. 

♦Phocis: region of central Greece, adjoining Boeotia, and including 
Delphi. 

Phoebidas: Spartan commander who seized the citadel of Thebes, 382 
bc; killed at Thespiae, 378 bc. 

Pholegandros: small island in the Cyclades, now Polykandro. 

Phormio of Elis: disciple of Plato (vn. 805). 

*Phryne: a famous courtesan, 4th cent. bc. Her real name was Mne- 
sarete. ‘Phryne’ means ‘toad’. 

♦Phrynichus: Athenian tragic poet, who was fined for the depressing 
impact of his play on the fall of Miletus (492 bc). 

♦Pindar Theban: (518-C.446 bc); lyric poet, perhaps Plutarch’s 
favourite author. 

♦Pisa: city of Elis, a little north-east of the site of Olympia. 

♦Pittacus: (c.650-570 bc); ruler of Mytilene, one of the Seven Sages; 
violently opposed by the poet Alcaeus. 

♦Plataea: town of Boeotia, near the Attic frontier; scene of battle with 
Persians, 479 bc. 

♦Plato: 1. comic poet, contemporary with Aristophanes. 2. the philo¬ 
sopher (428-348 bc.). 

Pleistoanax: king of Sparta, 458-408 bc. 

Pollianus: see Eurydice. 

Polus: tragic actor, 4th cent. bc. 

♦Polybius: (c.200-c.l20 bc); the historian, the first to chronicle the 
rise of Rome as a world power. 

Polycrates: 1. *tyrant of Samos, 6th cent. bc. 2. of Sicyon, friend of 
Plutarch (m. 409). 

Polyeuctus of Sphettus: Athenian orator, anti-Macedonian, colleague 
of Demosthenes in embassy to Peloponnese 343/2 bc, survived at 
least to 320 bc. 

♦Polygnotus of Thasos: painter (active 480-440 bc); son and pupil of 
Aglaophon. 

Polyperchon: Macedonian commander who succeeded Antipater as re¬ 
gent 319 bc; unable to maintain his position, he became a mercen¬ 
ary leader, serving now Antigonus, now Cassander. 

♦Polyphemus: see Cyclopes. 

♦Pompeius Magnus, Cn.: (106-48 bc); Pompey, the great Roman 
general and statesman, Caesar’s defeated opponent in the civil war 
of 49-8 bc. Life by Plutarch. 
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♦Porcia: daughter of Cato (2), and wife of Brutus (2), committed 
suicide 43 bc. 

♦Porsena (Porsina, Porsenna): Etruscan ruler of Clusium (Chiusi), 
who tried to restore Tarquinius Superbus to his kingdom of Rome. 

♦Poseidon: the god of the sea (= Latin Neptunus ), brother of Zeus and 
Aidoneus (Hades). 

Praeneste: town of Latium, east of Rome; now Palestrina. 

♦Praxiteles of Athens: (4th cent, bc); the famous sculptor. 

♦Priam: king of Troy. 

Procles: tyrant of Epidaurus, whose daughter Melissa married Perian- 
der (1). 

Prodicus of Ceos: *sophist, contemporary of Socrates. (The person 
mentioned in. 407, if the reading is right, is different). 

♦Protesilaus: Greek hero, killed in landing at Troy; his wife Laodamia 
was miraculously allowed to see him again for three hours, after 
which she killed herself. 

♦Proteus: a sea-god, with power to change himself into any shape; 
also decribed as a king of Egypt. 

Ptoion: mountain area in Boeotia, east of Lake Copais, site of oracle of 
Apollo. 

♦Ptolemy: 1. Ptolemy I, Soter, Macedonian general, king of Egypt 
304-282 bc. 2. Ptolemy XIII, king of Egypt 51-47 bc, whose min¬ 
isters killed Pompey. 

Publicola, P. Valerius: one of the first consuls, 509 bc; lawgiver. Life 
by Plutarch. 

Pupius Piso, M.: consul 61 bc, died before 47 bc, orator and wit (x. 
511). 

♦Pylos: area in western Peloponnese, centre of Nestor’s kingdom ac¬ 
cording to Homer. 

Pyrilampes: a rich Athenian, son of Antiphon, and friend of Pericles. 

♦Pyrrhus: (319-272 bc); king of Epirus. Life by Plutarch. 

♦Pythagoras of Samos: the philosopher and religious teacher, 6th 
cent. bc. 

Pytheas: Athenian orator and politician, 4th cent, bc, at first supporter 
of Demosthenes, then pro-Macedonian. 

Pythes: 1 . a wealthy Lydian at the time of Xerxes’ invasion of Greece. 
2. of Aenus, assassin of the Thracian prince Cotys, 360 bc. 

Raria: ‘the field of Rarus’, Rams being the father of Triptolemus 
(q.v.); a sacred area at Eleusis, where ritual ploughing was carried 
out. 

♦Rhea: daughter of Uranus and Gaia (Heaven and Earth), mother of 
Zeus; identified with Cybele or (in Egypt) with Nut, the mother of 
the gods. 
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*Rhodopis: ‘Rose-face’, a famous courtesan, said to have been a fel¬ 
low slave of Aesop. 

Romulus: the founder of *Rome. 

Rutilius Gallicus, C: praefectus urbi 89 ad, d. ad 92. 

Sabinus, Julius: chieftain of the Lingones (tribe of Gaul), ally of 
Julius Civilis in the revolt of ad 70. 

Salmantica: Salamanca. 

♦Samos: large and fertile Greek island off the Asiatic coast, facing Mt. 
Mycale. 

♦Sappho: the Lesbian poetess (b. c.612 bc). 

Sarapion (Serapion): Athenian poet, friend of Plutarch; perhaps the 
author of a poem on the duties of a doctor known from an inscrip¬ 
tion. 

♦Sarapis (Serapis): god worshipped in Egypt from time of Ptolemy I, 
who is said to have introduced the cult, which later became very 
important throughout the Mediterranean world. 

Sardis: capital of Lydia, in the plain of the R. Pactolus. 

Sarmatians: nomadic Iranian people of the steppes, who spread from 
the region north of the Caucasus across southern Russia. 

Scilurus (Scylurus): powerful Scythian king, late 2nd cent, bc, whose 
capital was Neapolis (near Simferopol, in Crimea), but who 
minted coins also at Olbia. 

♦Scipio: 1. P. Cornelius Scipio Africanus (236-184/3 bc), successful 
opponent of the Carthaginians in Spain, finally defeated Hannibal 
at Zama, 202 bc. 2. P. Cornelius Scipio Aemilianus (185/4-129 
bc), adopted by the son of 1; friend of Polybius, Laelius, 
Panaetius; captured Numantia 133 bc; died in mysterious circum¬ 
stances, 129 bc. Plutarch wrote a ‘Life of Scipio’, as a parallel to 
Epaminondas; it is lost, and it is not sure whether 1 or 2 was the 
subject, but it seems certain that he wrote a life of 2 at least. 

♦Sciron: a legendary brigand, said to kick travellers over the cliff near 
Megara. 

Scythinus of Teos: philosophical poet, 5th-4th cent. bc. 

Seleucus II: ‘the Victorious’; king of Syria, 246-225 bc, fourth king of 
the *Seleucid dynasty. 

Selinus: city of south-west Sicily, flourished 5th cent, bc until des¬ 
troyed by Carthaginians. 

Semiramis: the legendary queen supposed to have built Babylon (le¬ 
gend based on Sammuramat, regent of Assyria, 810-805 bc). 

Sertorius, Q.: Roman general, who led a revolt against Roman rule in 
Spain; murdered 73 or 72 bc. Life by Plutarch. 

♦Servius Tullius: sixth king of Rome (traditional dates 578-535 bc), 
of Latin origin, lawgiver and reformer. 
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Sesostris: Egyptian king, and conqueror of Asia; in Herodotus (2. 
102-111), Sethos I (Nineteenth Dynasty) seems to be meant, but 
Greek notions of Egyptian history were confused. 

♦Sibyl: the name given to a number of inspired prophetesses, including 
one at Delphi. 

♦Sicyon: a city of the northern Peloponnese, west of Corinth, powerful 
in 7th and 6th cent. bc. 

Simmias: 1. Athenian, an accuser of Pericles in 430 bc. 2. of Thebes, 
character in Plato’s Phaedo and in iv. 

♦Simonides of Ceos: (556-468 bc); lyric poet. 

♦Sisyphus: son of Aeolus, seduced Autolycus’ daughter Anticlea, and 
was believed to be Odysseus’ real father; cheated Death, but was 
eventually punished in Hades by being made to push a rock which 
always rolled down on him. 

Soclarus, T. Flavius: of Tithora in Phocis, close friend of Plutarch. 

Socrates: 1 . *the teacher and philosopher, 470-399 bc. 2. historian of 
Argos (xvi. 245). 

♦Solon: (c.640-c.560 bc); Athenian lawgiver, archon 594 bc. Life by 
Plutarch. 

Solymi: people of south-west Asia who fought against Bellerophon. 

Sphodrias: Spartan governor of Thespiae who attempted to seize Pir¬ 
aeus 379 bc. 

♦Sphinx: in Greek legend, a female monster (woman, lion, bird) sent 
by Hera to torment Thebes. Oedipus solved her riddle, and she 
threw herself off the rock. 

Spintharus: Pythagorean, of Tarentum, 4th cent, bc, perhaps father of 
Aristoxenus, the Peripatetic philosopher and musical theorist 

Sthenelaidas: Spartan ephor at the time of the outbreak of war with 
Athens, 432 bc. 

Stilpo: (c.380-300 bc); philosopher of the Megarian school, a brilliant 
logician. 

Stratocles: Athenian orator, flatterer of Demetrius Poliorcetes, in¬ 
fluential in Athens from 307 bc, and still active in early 3rd cent. 

BC. 

♦Styx: ‘River of Hate’, ‘Loathsome’, one of the legendary rivers of the 
Underworld. 

♦Sulla, L. Cornelius: (138-78 bc); Roman general and dictator, con¬ 
queror of Mithridates, lifelong opponent of populares and of Ma¬ 
rius. Life by Plutarch. 

Taenarum: promontory in southern Greece, (Cape Matapan). 

Tanagra: town of Boeotia, near Attic border. 

♦Tanaquil: wife of Tarquinius Prisius, mother-in-law of Servius Tul¬ 
lius, a woman of great influence and strength of character. 
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*Tantalus: son of Zeus, father of Niobe; he offended against the gods, 
and is punished in Hades by being ‘tantalized’ by food and drink 
he cannot reach. 

♦Tarquin: 1. Tarquinius Priscus, fifth king of Rome (by tradition) 
616-579 bc; son of Demaratus of Corinth, a Greek immigrant in 
Etruria. 2. Tarquinius Superbus, ‘The Proud*, last king of Rome 
(524-510 bc), expelled as a tyrant. 

Tarsus: city of Cilicia on R. Cydnus. 

Taygetus: mountain range of southern Peloponnese, separating Laco¬ 
nia from Messenia. 

Tegyrae (Tegyra): Boeotian town at north-western end of Lake Co- 
pais; oracle of Apollo. 

♦Telemachus: son of Odysseus. 

♦Telesilla of Argos: lyric poetess, 5th cent. bc. 

Tempe: valley of the lower Peneus (north-east Thessaly), between Mt. 
Olympus and Mt. Ossa; famous for its natural beauty. 

Tenedos: island off the coast of the Troad, north-west Asia Minor. 

Terentius Priscus: friend of Plutarch, patron of the poet Martial; a 
Spaniard who spent many years in Rome. 

Terpsion of Megara: pupil of Socrates. 

♦Teucer: son of Telamon, founder of Salamis in Cyprus. 

Teutones: northern people, invaded Germany, Gaul, and Italy (with 
Cimbri, q.v.) c.100 bc. 

♦Thales of Miletus: philosopher, 6th cent. bc. 

♦Thasos: large island of northern Aegean. 

♦Theagenes of Thasos: athlete, boxing champion at Olympia 480 bc; 
his statue at Olympia fell on a man who vandalized it. 

Theano: 1. wife of Pythagoras (XIV, 142, 145). 2. an Athenian priest¬ 
ess who refused to curse Alcibiades. 

♦Thebe: daughter of Jason of Pherae, she induced her stepbrothers to 
murder her wicked husband, Alexander, 358 bc. 

♦Thebes: principal city of Boeotia. 

♦Themis: in myth, a goddess (daughter of Earth and mother of the 
Fates) who once held the oracle at Delphi. She is the personifica¬ 
tion of Law. 

♦Themistocles: (c.525-459 bc); Athenian statesman, the hero of the 
Persian War of 480-479 bc, later exiled. Life by Plutarch. 

Theocritus of Chios: (4th cent, bc); sophist and politician, pupil of 
Isocrates. (Distinguish from 1. the Hellenistic pastoral poet 
♦Theocritus, 2. the character of this name in iv). 

Theodorus: famous tragic actor, 4th cent. bc. 

♦Theognis of Megara: elegiac poet, 6th cent. bc. 
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Theon: friend of Plutarch, character in several dialogues (though it is 
not certain whether the same person is always intended). 

♦Theophrastus of Eresus: (c. 371-287 bc); Peripatetic philosopher of 
wide-ranging learning, Aristotle’s successor as head of the Ly¬ 
ceum. 

Theopompus: 1 . king of Sparta, 770-C.720 bc, conqueror of Messenia. 
2. *Theopompus of Chios, 378-after 323 bc, historian, author of 
Hellenica and Philippica. 

♦Thera: volcanic island in Aegean (Santorini). 

♦Theramenes: son of Hagnon, Athenian politician, prominent in the 
oligarchic government of 411 bc, but condemned to death by the 
more extreme oligarchs of 404 bc. 

♦Thermopylae: mountain pass in central Greece, of great strategic im¬ 
portance, scene of battle in 480 bc, and again in the Gaulish inva¬ 
sion of 279 bc. 

♦Theseus: legendary king and unifier of Attica, the national hero of 
Athens. Life by Plutarch. 

Thespiae: town in Boeotia, near Mt. Helicon. 

♦Thrasea Paetus: Roman Stoic of republican sympathies, consul ad 
56, committed suicide when condemned by Nero, ad 66. 

Thrasybulus: 1. son of Deinomenes, Sicilian tyrant (hi. 403). 2. of 
Elis, supporter of the tyrant Aristotimus (xvi. 253). 

Thrasymedes of Heraea: the man who ‘never had a dream’ (n. 437). 

Thucydides: 1. son of Melesias, Athenian politician, opponent of 
Pericles (vii. 802). 2. *son of Olorus, (c.460-400 bc), the famous 
historian. 

♦Thurii: city of southern Italy, founded as a panhellenic colony, 443 bc. 

Thyiades: group of women devoted to the orgiastic worship of Diony¬ 
sus. 

♦Tiberius: the Roman emperor, ad 14-37. 

Tigranes I: king of Armenia, c.95-55 bc, ally of Mithridates. 

Timesias of Clazomenae: leader of a colony to Abdera in Thrace, 7th 
cent. bc. 

Timocharis: astronomer, 3rd cent. bc. 

Timoclea: sister of Theagenes, Theban general who fought and fell at 
Chaeronea 338 bc. 

Timoleon: 1 . *Timoleon of Corinth, overthrew the tyranny of his 
brother, and later (345 bc) liberated Syracuse from Dionysius II; 
defeated the Carthaginians 341 bc, and brought peace to Greek 
Sicily before retiring into private life. Life by Plutarch. 2. Timo¬ 
leon of Elis, husband of the heroine Megisto (see xvi). 

Timon: 1. *Timon of Phlius, sceptical philosopher and humorous poet, 
c.320-230 bc. 2. brother of Plutarch. 
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♦Timotheus: 1. of Miletus, lyric poet, c.450-360 bc.; 2. son of Conon, 
Athenian general 378 bc, active till 356 bc (iv. 575). 

Timoxena: name of Plutarch’s wife and of the daughter whose death 
was commemorated by xv. 

♦Tiresias: legendary blind Theban prophet. 

Tiribazus: satrap of Armenia and later of Sardis under Artaxerxes II; 
killed for his alleged participation in a conspiracy (i. 168). 

Tithorea (Tithora): modem Velitsa, small town of Phocis, home of 
Plutarch’s friend Soclarus. 

♦Triptolemus: Eleusinian hero, supposed to have been taught by 
Demeter how to grow wheat and make bread. 

Troglodytes: ‘Cave-dwellers’, a people of Ethiopia. 

♦Trophonius: oracular divinity whose shrine was at Lebadea in Boe- 
otia. 

♦Tydeus: Argive hero, father of Diomedes. 

Tyndareus: husband of Leda (q.v.). 

♦Typhon: a hundred-headed monster, sometimes identified with the 
Egyptian Seth. 

Tyro: daughter of Salmoneus, king of Elis, and mother by Poseidon of 
Pelias and Neleus. 

♦Uranus: ‘heaven’; in Greek mythology, the husband of Gaia (Earth) 
and father of the Giants and Titans. 

Valeria: daughter of Publicola (q.v.), sent with Cloelia as hostage to 
Porsena. 

Veii: Etruscan city, about 12 miles north of Rome, destroyed by Ro¬ 
mans, according to the usual tradition, in 396 bc, after a ten years’ 
war. 

♦Vespasian: the Roman emperor, ad 69-79. 

♦Vulcan: Latin god identified with the Greek Hephaestus (q.v.). 

Xanthippe: wife of Socrates, traditionally represented as a shrew. 

Xanthus: town of Lycia, captured by Brutus in the civil war, 42 bc. 

Xenaenetus: Athenian general (vn. 803). 

Xenocrates of Chalcedon: philosopher, pupil of Plato, head of the 
Academy 339-312 bc. 

♦Xenophanes of Colophon: poet and philosopher, 6th cent. bc. 

♦Xenophon of Athens: (430-C.355 bc); the historian and writer of So- 
cratic dialogues and other prose writings; leader of the Greek 
troops of Cyrus (2) after the defeat at Cunaxa (401 bc), on their 
long march back to the Greek world. 

Xerxes: king of Persia, 486-465, at the time of the second ^Persian 
War against the Greeks. 

Zelea: town in Mysia (north-west Asia Minor), said to be birthplace of 
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the Homeric character Pandarus; supposed to be a colony from 
Lycia (south-west Asia Minor). 

♦Zeno: 1. of Elea, philosopher, c.495-c.445 bc. 2.'of Citium, Stoic 
philosopher, 333-262 bc. 

♦Zeuxis of Heraclea: painter, late 5th cent. bc. 

Zoroaster (Zarathustra): the prophet of Zoroastrianism, probably 6th 
cent, bc; known to the Greeks from Persian sources, and often 
mentioned by philosophers from Plato onwards. 



